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Whether voluntarily or involuntarily, the 
home has, in a great measure, delegated jts au- 
thority to the school. and the teacher: in, thre 
same measure stands in loco parewtis. Thus 
pon the teacher devolves the preparation of 
the child for life. This is a ‘responsibility 
which the teacher cannot shirk, and which the 
teacher should not wish to shirk if he or she 
is the proper person to whom the child should 
he committed. For this reason, no teacher 
can afferd to dabble in education, any more 


than a minister of the Gospel can afford to 


‘stitute 





enter upon so holy a cause and use it as 2 “tep- 
ping-stone to something else. 

We know that teachers, as a rule, dislike to 
have to be admonished so frequently about the 
responsibilities that rest upon them. But 
every human being, in some way or other, has 
to be reminded of his duty. 

At the beginning of this new school year, it 
will be well for every teacher to reflect upon 
this matter. Not the Department of Public 
Instruction, not the division superintendent, 
not the school building and its equipment. con- 
stitutes a school. The school building no more 
makes the school than the carpenter's tools 
draw the plans and construct the building. 
Whether or not the teacher becomes weary of 
this admonition, the fact remains the same, 
and the teacher that feels a sense of complete 

satisfaction as to his or her fitness to meet all 
the exigencies that will arise in the discharge 
of duty, is unfit to teach. 
in self-satisfaction. A 


There is no growth 
growing mind ever 
reaches out longingly for something beyond. 
for a greater enrichment of all its faculties. 
and a teacher that is not at the same time a 
student will fail egregiously. What the teach 
er thinks, what the teacher what the 
teacher longs for. and what the teacher is, con- 
‘personality, 
of the teacher 


of ‘the school. 


does. 


and “it is the personality 
that counts. not the machinery 
Everv weak teacher leans on 
the machinery. Every strong teacher 


along if there is no machinery at all. 


can get 

What 
a test it is of the nobility of education when 
a great teacher arises. be it man or woman in 
the lowest or the highest grade of our edu- 
cation, and needs nothing but his own native 
power to grasp, enchain, lift, and lead any 
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: 
student who may be brought before him. That 
is what makes the school; and if that is what 
makes the school, that is what must make our 
country. And as in all teaching, so in all 
human affairs, the personal power of the man 
finally <letermines the worth of his achieve- 
ment, and the old Greek proverb remains true, 


that ‘The workman is greater than his work.’ ” 


* a» 
Dr. John W. Abercrombie 


The B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, of 
Richmond, Va.. announce the employment of 
Dr. John W. Abercrombie, retiring president 
of the 
of training and experience should fit him for 
efficient service field of labor. He 


is known throughout the country, especially 


University of Alabama. whose record 


in his new 


the South. as one of the strongest leaders in 
educetion. havi uy served as teacher, principal, 
city superintendent, state superintendent, uni 
versity president, and as presiding officer of a 
among 
mentioned Edu 


We both 


\(bercron bie upon this 


number of educational organizations. 


which may be the Southern 
cational Association 
the Company und Dt 


and predict that it will prove to 


congratulate 


connection, 
be mutually agreeable and advantageous. 


* os 


as 


Pronunciation 


“The difference between articulation and 
pronunciation is so marked as to afford no hes 
discriminating between them. The 


itaney 1 
the latter is pro 


lravne d utterance Pp 


former 1s 
pri ty of delivery. 


The public 


word he utters that pronunciation which’ th 


speaker should aive to every 


usage has taught, in contradjstinction ‘to 
Se -that* sense. 


best 
broad, vulgar provincialisms;: 
sound, and spelling may all be faithfully ren 


Defective pronunciation is generally 
These de- 


dered. 


contracted when we are young. 
fects must be got rid of by every student who 
ealling in which he needs public 
speaking. What these defects are can only 


be peinted out by the diving teacher. Every 


enters a 


beauty in speaking should be illustrated by 
the living voice.”-—Canon Fleming. 


Consult your dictionaries and see if you 
have been pronouncing the following words 
correctly : 

Scilly (Islands) 
Scipio 


sedan (chair) 
seidlitz 

seine ‘net) Sclav 
Scone 
Scylla 
Sembrich 


seismic 
semester 
senile 
sepulture Semele 
sequela Semiranius 
sequin Senagal 
serjeant Sennacherib 
serpy ntine Senor 
servile Senora 
sesame Seoul 
sessile Sepoy 
sesterce Serapis 
sevenright servetus 
sewer fore who sews) Sevastopo!} 


sewer (drain) Severus 


sewer (servant) Shadreach 


sheaths Sharon 


In spoken language, distinct articulation 


and correct pronunciation are the essential 


elements. To a great degree, the accuracy of 
ones pronunciation is the surest evidence of 
good breeding. the most obvious test of exact 
scholarship and the best proof of general cul- 


ture. 
Fd ed 


The outlook for the Journan is better thea 
at any time in the past. Many of the divisi» 
superintendents have sent in as subscribers t 
names: of: ajl their teachers and trustees, and 
many ethers have indicated that they will do 
ilre-same: However, we have not heard fren 
quite a number of the division superintes 
dents. although we wrote to each one and 
urged him to give us some idea as to what his 
division would do in this matter. 

I. KE. French, of Dickenson county, was the 
first to send in a full list of names with check 


accompanying. W. D. Smith, of Scott county. 









na 
his 


ae 
ack 


ity. 


was the second, and W. H. Sweeney, of Alex- 
indria City, the third. 
At the conference of the division superinten- 


dents in Farmville on August 1, the Journar 
was unanimously endorsed, and each division 
superintendent present pledged his hearty sup- 
We shall be glad to hear from those 
-uperintendents who have not yet notified us 
what their divisions will do for the Journat. 


port. 






a a 


Beginning with the November issue, we 

shall print questions on the reading course for 

(911-1912. This reading course appears else- 
here in the Journat. 


ad ad 


it is a matter of general regret to all school 
people in Virginia that Dr. Bruce R. Payne 
lias severed his connection with the University 
of Virginia to accept the presidency of the 
Peabody College for 
Nashville. 


(seorge Teachers in 
We wish him all success and hap- 
At the close 
of the summer school at Charlottesville, the 
faculty and 


piness in his new field of labor. 
students presented Dr. Payne 
with a loving cup. and the following remarks 
were made by Miss Lula O. Andrews, of the 
State Female Normal School: 

“The summer school of the University of 
Virginia tenders to Dr. Bruce Ryburn Payne 
1 very regretful farewell, and wishes him 
Gsod-speed in the great task which calls him 
away from us. He has projected and fostered 
the summer school with rare ability and un- 
varied devotion. leaving it developed and or- 
ganized pon a strong and lasting basis in 
vital relation to all the manifold interests of 
our pecple. Even under the heavy pressure of 
the constant cares of administrative and 
mighty problems in ways and means, he has 
always found time to lend a helping hand and 
speak cheering words of encouragement and 
friendly advice to individual teacher and stu- 
lent alike. He carries with him to his great 
new duties in building up the George Peabody 
College for Teachers the warm good wishes of 
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the President, the Faculty. and the Student 
Body of the University of Virginia Summet 
School, who present to him this loving cup as 
a token of their sincere appreciation of what 
he has done. their cordial admiration of what 
he is, their confident and enthusiastic expecta- 
tions of what he is vet to accomplish as the 
dominant factor in the wise solution of the 
educationa! problems 
South.” 


which confront the 





+ os 








Dr. George H. Denny. President of Wash 
ington and Lee University, has been elected 
President of the University of Alabama, and 
has signified his acceptance. He will begin 
his duties in his new field of labor January 
1, 1912. 

As scholar. as educator, as pubhie speaker, 
and in attractiveness of personality, Dt 
Denny is second to no man in the South. Vir 
Alabama 
endowed with a talent and admin 
istrative ability that will build up one of the 


great universities of the country. 


ginta loses an able and useful man. 


gains one 


To the edi 
tor of this Jotrnar the loss is keenly felt be 
eniuse we 


friends, 


were schoolmates and intimate 


* * 

On the 3rd of October, the Board of Tras 
tees of the State Normal and Industrial 
School for Women at Radford met and elect 
ed as president Dr. John Preston McConnell, 
of Emory and Henry College. No man in 
Virginia in social, ecclesiastical. amd educa 
tional affairs stands higher than Dr. McCon 
nell. He was the logical man for the place, 
and a failure to appoint him president would 
have been a disappointment to the entire 
State. 

The board elected as assistant president Mr. 
B. EF. Copenhaver, division superintendent of 
schools of Smyth county. Mr. Copenhaver is 
recognized as one of the ablest educators in 
the State. and will make a valuable helpmate 
te Dr. McConnell. 

Located as this school is in probably the 
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richest section of the State and with a larger 


percentage of white children than any other 
section in Virginia, we predict that within the 


next ten vears it 


will have an enrolment of a 


thousand pupil 
a» a» 
The fellowing resolutions were adopted at 
the Superintendent Farmville. 


Vir 


’ Conference at 


and were ordered to be printed in the 


GINTA JOURNAL or Eptucation: 


Resolved, Thi we he division superintendents 
o! the 


State of nia, in assembled, 
ngzree not to give 


testimonial or open 


conterence 
general 
jetter of indorsement to an 
intendent pledges nself to 
fidential information to any school official requesting 
it, and each of 1 pledges himself to kee sacred the 
confidences placed in him 

“Resolved further, That we wil! not give 
monials to hool 


teacher, but each super 


give correct and con- 


testi 


concerns or canvassers 


Sad ad 


We call attention to the song published in 
‘this issue. It is especially adapted to an Ar 
bor Day celebration, but is beautiful and will 
he found 
Our readers 
Mr. John S 


very appropriate for any occasion. 


will that it is dedi ated to 


Mii Master. 


note 


This gentleman is a 


RNAL OF 


EDUCATION 


native of 


City. 


Virginia, now residing in Jersey 
He is taking a deep interest in beaut) 
fying the school grounds and buildings on the 
Kastern Shore, the State u 
was born, and which he has aptl 
named The 


section of the 
which lie 


Land of Evergreens. 
# # 


The Southern Educational Association wil! 
meet in Hlouston, Texas, for three days be 
ginning November 30. 


the 


This will be the most 


important and most largely attended 


meeting of the Association in its history. 
Every Southern educator who can possibly do 
so should go to Houston at this time. 


the State 


In area, 
of Texas is greater than the com- 
bined arcas of the following States: 

Maine. New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
ehusetts. Rhode New 
York. New Jersey, Pennsvlvania, Delaware. 
Marviand, Virginia and West Virginia. We 


hat the 


Island. Connecticut. 


believe { 


weleome and the entertain 


ment will be commensurate with the size of 


the Lone Star State. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES AS PART OF A SCHOOL SYSTEM 


R. C. STEARNES 


A schoo! 


and 


svstem with ten thousand teachers 


four hundred thousand pupils presents 
fact. that 
few educators have attempted to solve them of 


The 


duty has usually been thrust upon good men 


many grave problems; so many, In 


their own choice and predetermination. 


already in harness, and many great thinkers 


still look pon the prurbodne school as all impos 


the sense that its mission is to do 
sad must be the 


predicament in which civilization finds itself 


sibility in 
excellent work. Alas. how 
in this vear of grace, 1911, upon any such the- 
ory regarding the possibilities of publie and 


Look 


and mswer the question, If not pub 


general education! about vou, noble 


edueator. 
lic schools, then what? 


Virginia is the proud mistress of the school 


system to which I have referred, and it seeme 
no longer a matter of discussion how her 
children are to be educated. That being the 
the purpose of this article is to discuss 


teachers” 


Case, 
training classes in high schools as 
part ol that system. 

These training classes might be nothing more 
than a kind of educational experiment in this 
prolitie period of pedagogical suggestion. but 
to the writer they seem to enter into the very 
texture. the warp and woof, of any compre 
hensive scheme to secure ten thousand good 
teachers for that proportion of the four hun- 
dred thousand children who regularly attend 
the schools and the additional five thousand 
teachers who will be needed when all of the 


four hundred thousand boys and girls are 
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und to be prompt and steady in their at- 
ndance. 

Iwo theories are advanced as to the best 
cans of improving our public schools. They 


are sometimes found to be antagonistic in their 


ractical operation, but as theories there is 
ertainly nothing about them mutually exclu- 
ive. Neither of them is so much concerned 
vith improving the individual school as with 
leveloping a system that shall guarantee good 

iools throughout a district, a county or a 
state. One theory takes the teaching force 

it is and strives to improve the same by 
ultiplying the number of supervisors—it is 
led the principle of special supervision. 
lhe other theory strives to improve the per- 
onnel of a corps of teachers to such an extent 
is to reduce the number of supervising offi- 
ers to a minimun—it magnifies the work of 
the individual teacher and depends more on 

e suggestive aid of the general supervisor 
than the active participation of the specialis:, 
ther real or so-called. In Virginia the spirit 
f our laws and the temper of the people com- 
ine to indicate. so far as rural schools are 
oncerned, the vreater fe asibility of the latter 
tan. particularly in the essentials. Both plans 
ill he followed. to be sure. but the best teach- 

will have the best schools with or without 
special supervision. 

Phe problem before us is to provide such 
in abundant supply of good teachers that 
chool beards can hardly make a mistake and 
ilso, it mav be said in passing, that the work 


of Cupid among so many attractive women 


ny find itself effectually discounted. 
Let us glance for a moment at the condition 
the teaching force at the beginning of the 
There were 10443 teachers 
Virginia. Of this number 30 were graduates 
the University of Virginia: 68 of the Col- 
ve of William and Marvy: 450 of the State 
Normal School: 17 of the Virginia 
\ilitarv Institute: 17 of the Virginia Polvy- 
linie Institute: 309 of the Virginia Normal 
d Industrial Institute: 309 of the Virginia 
rmal and Industrial Institute. colored: 217 
the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
stitute. 1.057 of private and 


school year. 


I male 


colored 7 


denominational State. and 


$83 of colleges outside of Virginia. 


colleges in the 
Twelve 
hundred and eighty of the teachers had at 
tended college for a year or more without be 
ing graduates. This makes 3,928 teachers who 
had enjoved educational advantages of very 
Besides there were 4.731 who held 
first grade or high school certificates. While 
it is true that all of the who had not 
graduated at colleges were issued eithet 
that the 
fact is true of some of the college graduates, 


high order. 


1,280 
high 


or first grade certificates and same 


it is nevertheless apparent that we have a very 
superior class of men and women teaching the 
public schools of this State. more than 7.000 


peng accounted for in the figures which I 


have give; 


I submit that this is an encouraging 
] 


hibit: one. indeed. which reflects great 


State Board of Examiners. <i 


peor oly 


indicates eflicienev far in advance of what was 
observed in 1905. when the vy came into oflice. 


From th's encouraging standpoint let us see 


si lint the high chool teachers, ( lasses have Con 


tributed to improve the situation still further 


during this the third year of their existence 


Twenty-three of these classes located in 


will 


send into the schoo! work of the State no less 


are 


twent' two connties and cities and they 


than three hundred young men and women 


ready to throw the animation, courage, hope 
fulness and developed caution of well-advised 
and 
scales on behalf of better school conditions in 


voung manhood womanhood into the 
Virginia. 
Ti 


shown by the requirements. 


training of these voung teachers is 
The work is open 
to those who have completed two or three 
vears of high school work, and most of the 
graduates were members of the fourth-year 
class. During the past vear they devoted. on 
an average. two periods a day to elementary 
psvebology. the principles of pedagogy and 
school management. a review of grammar 
the 


classes in primary work and practice teaching. 


school branches. observation of model 


The remainder of their time was given to the 
regular high school branches. and T doubt if 
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any of them graduated less 


with than four 
teen units to their credit exclusive of the nor- 


mal training work. 


In some of the schools spring term classes 


were formed to train the teachers whose ruray) 


schools had losed, They were admitted un 
der the regulation that a teacher holding «a 


first or second grade certificate and giving evi- 


dence of educational training equivalent to 


two vears of 


saeLae hool work take the 


hay 
work if he has had nine months’ experience in 
% public school. or twelve months’ experience 
Ina private school. IT am supposing that this 
regulation was too liberally construed in some 


cases when I eliminate fiftv names from the 

pring classes that 
fifty teachers, equipped with not 
than two vears 


larger two 


and Say hun 


dred and 


less 


of high school training 


and one year of training in how to Teach. will 
be added to the corps next vear. 


The 


prices 


cost to the State in this era of high 


re freshingly moderate and will in 


itself commend the 
Intors. Ay 


system to thoughtful legis 
ippropriation of fifteen thousand 
dollars accomplishes the work already outlin- 
ed and at the same time improves the tone of 


chool 


The primary and grade teachers feel 


the entire 
located, 
that they 


wherever a teacher class is 


which the 


normal training pupils visit model classes and 


must make the classes 
the changed atmosphere, combined with the 
reference library. serves to infuse new life in- 
to high school Latin, Mathematics and 
Jish. We 
or what ought to happen, but what has hap 
pened. 


Eng- 
are not telling of what may happen, 


In visiting the normal training departments 
this spring the writer was greatly delighted to 
hear the unvarving words of commendation 
uttered by the division superintendents con- 
cerning the graduates. They are sent forth 
watchwords 


They 


records 


with the “discipline” and “pri- 


methods.” schools 


little 
Grateful parents are only too will, 


mary control their 


and make new emong the 
children. 
ing to wait for the voung teachers to grow in- 
to the rest of the work if need be. One superin- 


tendent gazed thoughtfully at a list of eight 


who graduated in 1910. He said, “Eight of 
my best teachers. with the exception of Mis 
\., who is not as strong as she should be in dis 
cipline.” “But then.” he added. “there’s Miss 
I)... who was a decided failure as a disciplina 


rian until she took the normal training work.” 


The greatest weakness of the normal train 


ing work is its tendency to localize itself in 


The 


high school system in a county ought to be so 


the one school to which it 1s attached. 
well co-ordinated that expectant teachers will 
lerve the other high schools at the end of the 
third vear and complete their course at the 
central normal training high school: or, what 
is better, will take an additional vear in the 
normal training high school. They are young 


and the school is near their homes. The sue 
cess of the movement in this direction depends 
almost entirely, as so many other things de 
pend. on the division superintendent. In one 
instance that came under my observation I was 
that a of three 


been a class of fifteen if the division superin 


a nvinced class would have 
tendent had exerted his powers of persuasion 
and talent 


behalf. 


for organization actively in that 
The same class of officers should also 
see that the graduates of their normal train 
Ing departments continue to use the reference 
library which forms such an essential part of 


the general scheme. 


- 


Peculiar roblems force themselves upon 
| 


the various division superintendents and each 
one must take hold of the situation as he finds 
it. He must assemble his teachers around him 
and with their assistance and counsel proceed 
to give his people good schools every where 
and under all conditions. This means that he 
must have an abundant and convenient supply 
of good teachers. He may depend upon the 
nermal schools and colleges as heretofore. but 
a normal training department in his leading 
high school will make him feel as easy on the 
subject of an adequate supply of good teachers 
as America does on the question of a sufficient 
supply of wholesome flour and meal. He wil! 
find himself even sending out good teachers to 
the neighboring counties and cities. 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association 


The editor has invited us to write something 
for the Journat each month as we did last 
ear. Figuratively speaking, he again offers 
We had 
creat difficulty holding on last year and with 

e more powerful engine and consequently 


a seat in the JourNnaL motor car. 


e increased speed promised for the present 
ear we do not know what will become of 
We fear that one of the sharp curves 


have faith in themselves and in the cause. 
They are doing things and we expect vo tell 
about their accomplishments in this depart- 
ment, 

Last vear our subject was, “Beautifying the 
Schools,” and we feel that this expression has 
heen burnt into the consciences of Virginia 
teachers. We are expecting that this will be 


the greatest vear in our history along the line 

















Children Busily Engaged in Cleaning Up 


head will see the secretary flying off at a tan- 
vent or catapulting through the pines. 
In all seriousness, we appreciate the diffi- 
Ity of 


saying anything new or valuable 
‘ong educational lines. All we hope to do is 
put something of our enthusiasm into this 
JouRNAL and _ present 
climpses of the workers who are accomplish- 
ug things in various parts of the State. There 
re some very fine school people in Virginia— 
ey may be found in the one-room schools. 
the high schools, and in superintendents’ 
‘tices. They are the optimists, the people who 


epartment of the 


of making school grounds and rooms attract- 
ive. More grass will be sown, more trees 
planted, more pictures hung in our school 
rooms than ever before. 

But really our subject is broader than this. 
The Co-operative Association stands for more 
than beautifving the schools. The tendency 
with the teacher is to emphasize mental train- 
ing: to spend all the time in teaching reading. 
spelling, grammar, and Latin. This tradi- 
tional work of the school is very important, 
but there are other duties and larger interests 
It will 


resting upon the teacher and school. 
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be our eflort to emphasize here the wider uses 
of the scnool plant. 

In this day of universal public education the 
school must be the saving power in the com- 
munity. With its libraries, 


debating societies, athletic teams and its prac- 


pictures, music, 


tical courses in cooking. sewing and agricul- 
ture it must prepare for real life, cultivate the 
social ideo in pupils and mold their personali- 
ties. It must touch the lives of the grown peo 
ple of the community. 

In all these wider school activities—especti- 
the Co- 
vitally interested. 


During the present term we shall discuss these 


ally as they concern the rural schools 


operative Association 1s 


various problems in the Journan under the 


general title of “Rural School Problems and 


Progres- 


OCTORER 


rae Twenvty-Seventu 


We suggest that riday, October 27th. be 
observed throughout Virginia as Patron’s Day. 

This suggestion is backed by no authority 
whatever—no governor’s proclamation, no or- 
der from State Superintendent Eggleston. But 
just for the good of the cause, we feel con- 
fident that the vast majority of superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers of Virginia will 
carry out the suggestion. Already we have the 
promise of quite a number of superintendents 
to observe this day and now we are carrying 
the proposition to the principals and teachers 
of the State. 

The law requires that each teacher hold Pa- 
trons’ Day at least once during the session. 
This is obligatory upon city schools, and rural 
high and graded schools, as well as the hun- 
dreds of one-room the 
State. It is a wise provision, fellow-teacher. 
You nee] to vel 


schools throughout 
the parents interested in your 


school. 
“Few will come.” vou say. Well. do your 

Let us have a united effort all 

over the Staite on the last Friday in October 


and the results will be surprising. 


duty anyhow. 


Of course, this date will not be satisfactory 
to all. But we believe it is the best time for 


a general observance. It is early in the session 
and therefore the proper time to interest pa- 
trons. The school grounds need improvement. 
the class rooms should be made sanitary and 
attractive, a musical instrument and a library 
What better time could be se- 
lected for interesting pupils 


are needed. 
and patrons in 


ail these things than October 27th. 


Presuming that you will heartily enter into 
this plan we make the following suggestions. 

Let vour first concern be to get out as many 
of the patrons as possible. Do this by send- 
ing out written invitations and by personal 
visits. 


Have an interesting program consisting of 


songs and recitations by the pupils and a short 
address by some invited speaker. If you teach 


in a one-room school and cannot procure a 
speaker prepare a paper vourself on some such 
topic as, “What Our School Needs,” and read 
it to the assembled patrons. Elsewhere in this 
JOURNAL We are printing a suggested program 


with songs and recitations. 

One of 
the most pleasant days we spent last year was 
at a the 
teams, grass blades, hoes and shovels and im- 


Make the occasion a clean-up day. 


school when men assembled with 
proved the school grounds, while the good 
women of the community prepared dinner with 
steaming hot coffee. Why cannot this be done 


at many of our schools on October 27th. 
Consider carefully the needs of your school 
and interest your patrons in securing these 
things. The greatest need may be a library or 
a musical instrument. It may be an additional 
blackboard covered water 
the 
Do not 


ask for everything at once, but try one thing 


window or or a 


cooler. It may be a fence to enclose 


grounds or two decent outbuildings. 


at a time. 


Last of all, organize a school improvement 
Let the 
president, 
president, secretary and treasurer, and appoint 
That’s all, so 
far as organizing is concerned, but it’s only 
the beginning of the league. We have the 


league. This is an easy thing to do. 


patrons assembled elect a vice- 


a time for the next meeting. 

















lowing league literature which we will glad- 
send to any teacher. “How to Organize a 
league,” “How to Make League Meetings In- 
eresting,” “Things a League Can Do.” 

Will you not join in this movement? 






Just 





. little determination and enthusiasm on your 





art will make this affair a success in your 





hool. 





If you accomplish nothing more than 
luce a balf-dozen patrons to visit your lit- 
But you 
Be one of the teachers 
who accomplishes things. We shall count on 
vou and when the day is done we wish you to 






‘le school, the day will be a success: 
will accomplish more. 








vrite us an account for publication on this 
Perhaps you can take some kodak pic- 
tures of school improvement under way. If 





page. 





~) send us the pictures. If a league is organ- 





ved send us a list of the officers and we will 





elp you to set the organization to work. 






Do not forget that Friday October 27th is 


Patrons Day in all Virginia Schools, 








The Fredericksburg Normal 


Attention 





is directed to the advertisement 
of the State Normal and Industrial School] for 
Women at Fredericksburg, which appears else- 
where in this issue of the Journat. The first 
-ession of this, the newest of the State Female 
Normal Schools opened September 26th, with 










1 full school,, every room in the dormitory 

A number of day stu- 

lents from the city of Fredericksburg are also 
attendance. 





ving been engaged. 







An able faculty of trained and experienced 





eachers is in charge of the work. 
follows: 


They are a- 






I. H. Russell. President. 
W. N. Hamlet. Mathematics and Science. 
1. a Jr. Social 


sclences, 





Chandler. Latin and 






Hugh S. Bird. Edueation. 
Virginia E. 





Stone. Primary Methods and 
pervisor in Training School. 





- 





krances L. Withers. Domestic and House- 
id Arts. 


M. Catherine Straith. Rural Arts. 
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Olive M. Hinman, Manual Training and 
Drawing. 
Virginia M. Goolrick, History. 
Dora J. Dadmun, English. 
Annie I. Anthony, Modern Language- 
Bernice M. White, Director of Music. 
Cary Graves, Direct of Physical Education. 
Dr. Anne Humphreys, Resident Physician 
and Teacher of Biology. 
Marion C. Forbes, Head of the Home. 
Mrs. M. A. Horner, Housekeeper. 
Mary B. Chew, Matron. 
Dr. C. Mason Smith, Consulting Physician. 


It is remarkable that, without any persona! 
solicitation, the number of applicants for this 
school for the first session was largely in @X 
cess of the acccommodations. 

The school is situated on Marve s Heights 


and commands a beautiful prospect of the 
Rappahannock Valley and the city of Freder 
icksburg. 

It has its own heating plant, electric light 
plant and Jaundry. 

The Dormitory is heated by steam and the 
Administration Building has the American 
Heating and Ventilating system. 

This building, besides giving ample lecture 
room accommodations, also contains the offices 
of administration, the Assembly Hall. the gym 
nasium and swimming pool. 

Tennis courts and croquet grounds have re 
cently heen laid off. 

Altogether the State should be proud of its 


new Normal School. 


A Morning Prayer 
The day returns and brings us the petty 
Help 


us to play the man, help us to perform them 


round of irritating concerns and duties. 


with laughter and kind faces, let cheerfulness 
abound with industry. Give us to go blithely 
on our business all this day, bring us to ou! 
resting beds weary and content and undishon 
ored. and grant us in the end the gift of sleep. 


—Rohert Louis Stevenson. 
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PATRONS’ DAY PROGRAM FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


Song School. 


Address of Welcome by teacher or pupil. 


Recitation, 


Music, 


Not so Easy.” 


Vocal or instrumental. 


tecitation, “The Country Boy’s Creed.” 


Recitations and Flag Salute by four first grade 


pupils 
Composition t 


[ tl hool 


older pupil, “The Needs of Our 


Song or hymn by audience, 


tecitatior Please, Preacher Man, Can I Go Home?’ 
4 Matter of 


Reading, “The 


Recitation Chance.” 


School-Boys 


Apples.’ 


Short address by citizen or teacher 


Organization of League. 


S« hool 


FLAG SELECTIONS 
Up with the 
Its stars 


And let the 


banner of the free 
and stripes unfurl, 
battle-beauty blaze 
Above the startled world. 
Amid the flags of other lands, 
Triumphant in the sun 
It guards beneath its ample 
The freedom it has won. 


folds, 


The stars and stripes! The stars and 
Oh! that’s the flag I love, 

Long may we see it proudly float, 
Our and homes above. 


stripes 


1001s 


There are many flags in many 
There are flags of every hue; 
But there is no flag in any land, 
Like our own Red, White and 


lands, 


Blue 


raere’s something red and white and blue. 
It's very dear to me and you; 

Beautiful flag with its colors three, 
Beautiful land of the brave and free, 


This is the flag and the Iand for me! 


FLAG SALUTE 


I give my heart, my hand to God and 
my native land, 
One country, one language, 


free, I salute thee! 


head and my 


one flag! Flag of the 


PLEASE, PREACHER MAN, CAN I GO HOME? 
Bess went to church one sultry day; 

She kept awake, I’m glad to say, 

Till “‘fourthly” started on its way. 


Then moments into hours grew; 
Unseen she glided from the pew, 


And up the aisle demurely went; 
On some absorbing mission bent, 
Her eves filled with a look intent. 


She stopped and said in plaintive tone, 
With hand uplifted toward the dome, 
Please, preacher man, can I go home? 


The treble voice, bell-like in sound, 
Disturbed a sermon most profound, 
A titter swelled as it went round. 


A smile the pastor’s face o’er spread 
He paused then bent his stately head; 
“Yes, little dear,” he gently said. 


A MATTER OF CHANCE 


Bud Hawkins jist cut his alfalfy an’ says 

He’s got nigh four tons to the acre, he guess; 

His sheep’s rollin’ fat an’ he turned off some lambs, 

An’ his hogs brung ten cents t’ make special fine 
hams. 

An’ Jim Willets heerd it an’ said he had thought 

Of plantin’ alfalfy an’ picked out th’ spot, 

An’ jist on th’ day he had picked out, las’ sprrfng, 

To plant it, she rained—an’ he couldn't, by jing! 


Bud Hawkins turned over a forty of land 

An’ made a cold thousand ‘'thout turnin’ a hand; 

It jist went a-beggin’ till Bud bought th’ slice 

From Homer Gray’s widow an’ paid her own price. 

An’ Jim Willets heerd it—said he had his eye 

On that very piece an’ was goin’ t’ buy 

It himself: an’ was goin’ t’ see Widder Gray— 

jut his old mare took lame an’ he couldn't that 
day. 


Bud Hawkins’ turkeys dressed heavy as lead 
An’ brung him nigh on to three dollars a head; 
An’ Elmer Dow bought ’em fer cash at his store— 
So True Perkins told me—an’ wished he had more. 
An’ Jim Willets said he was goin’ to set 
Some turkeys Jas’ spring, but his hay was all wet 
When he went t’ make nests, an’ he let it go by— 
An’ clean plumb forgot it when it come on dry! 
J. W. Foley, in Saturday Evening Post. 
THE COUNTRY BOY’S CREED 

I believe that the country which God made is more 
beautiful than the city which man made: that life 
out-of-doors and in touch with the earth is the 
natural life of man. I believe that work is work 
wherever we find it, but that work with nature 
is more inspiring than work with the most intri- 
eate machinery. I believe that the dignity of labor 
depends not on what you do, but on how you do it: 
that opportunity comes to a boy on the farm as 
often as to a boy in the citv; that life is larger and 
freer and happier on the farm than in the town: 
that my success depends not upon my location, but 
upon mvself—not upon my dreams, but upon what 
I actually do: not unon luck, but upon pluck. ! 
helieve in working when you work—and in playing 
when vou play, and in giving and demanding a 
esnare deal in every act of life—Edwin Osgood 


Grover. 


THE SCHOOL-BOY’S APPLES 
A school teacher, the other day, while working an 
example on the board detected an urchin directly 
behind her in the unlawful act of devouring an 
apple. ms 
She said to him, “Tim, what are you doing? 








lat 
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Nothin’” said Tim, with his mouth so ful! that “Aren't you through vet?" she asked with some 
s cheeks stuck out on either side of his head. astonishment. 

Yes you are,” paradoxically insisted the teacher. “Got ‘nother,” stoically responded Tim, producing 
What have you in your hand?” it and falling to work on it. 

N’ apple,” said Tim, with some surprise, as he In surprise the teacher saw him reach for still 
looked at the fragment of the apple in his hand and another and when that was gone surprise grew to 
wondered who had bit it while he was studving. amazement as his unwavering hand again sought the 

What has become of the rest of it?” mouth of his pocket. As the boy ate he grew in di 

Dunno,” said Tim, looking around in an amazed mensions, and the teacher became alarmed 
effort to discover who had the rest of it, “somebody's “Tim, for mercy sake, have vou any more apples” 

en eating it.” “Got ‘nother,’ said Tim, indifferently 

Hlave you any more?” demanded the teacher. “How many more apples have you‘ 

Yes'm,” said Tim dolefully, “got nother.” “Don’t know,” said Tim, “guess | got two or three 

Where is it?” relentlessly pursued the teacher more.” 

In my desk,” sighed Tim, as he began to suspect The teacher did not dare let him proceed, and ap- 

it the teacher was going to demand it of him. pointed herself an investigating committee 

Well, take it out and go on the platform and eat The boy never changed a muscle of his counte 

nance nor moved an inch while the teacher pulled 

Eat ‘em both?” queried Tim. apple after apple from his coat and stacked them 

Yes, eat them both.” upon the desk, until there was nearly a peck piled 

Fat all I got?” demanded Tim, in a subdued tone up. Tim had laid in apples for the winter, and the 
of voice pockets of his coat having no bottom, the coat was 





Yes, eat all you have,” impatiently responded the thus made an immense bag. The matter hasn't been 










4 r. and turning to the board, continued, “and laid before the school board vet, but the exhausted 

on't you leave the platform while you have an apple teacher declares that the next time she will learn 
ineaten.” how much of a crop of apples a boy has about him 

Silence reigned in the school house. before she issues any more orders 

The busy hum of the studious made more noise 

han the cautious smile of the indolent. Tim stood NOT SO EASY 






his post. Munch, munch, munch. The fragment 
his hand soon disappeared and he fell upon the Now you may think it very nice 



















other apple silently but determinedly. Quickly it And very easy too; 
followed the first. Then he put his right hand into For a little boy to stand up her 
his pantaloons pocket and took out an apple, and With little else to do 
iffer a cautious reconnoitre, during which he wiped But make his bow, and say a piece 
on his trousers, he began that tack. He carried To speak up loud and plain 
he fort Down went that hand again and another Then make another bow to clos« a 
apple was brought to light. It was quickly eaten. A And take his seat again 
third followed. Then he changed his position, and, 
resting the weight of his body on his left leg, sighed jut I can tell vou, one and all 
s he drew from his left pocket another apple. When Whichever way you view it 
t was gone he drew on the commissary for another, To face this crowd of gentle folks 
1 by the time he produced the eighth apple, he It takes some PLUCK to do it 
vas silently being observed by two-thirds of the boys The saving is as TRUE as OLD, 
the room. The teacher turned and saw the boy “Who gets a name must buy it 
standing in the attitude of one who was reach- If you don't credit what I say, 
ng for something in his pocket. JUST WALK UP HERE AND TRY IT 









PUNCTUATION 







ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 











That “we learn to do things by doing them ftcLeEs vor PuNcTUATION 


sa truth especially applicable to the study of oa . 
¥ api : I. The Period Ends 






punctuation, and the teacher must keep this 








pedagogical rule constantly in view. 1. Declarative Sentences. 
rhe pupils have incidentally learned some- Nothing deepens the mind so much a# a 
thing of punctuation in the Language Lesson habit of charity. 






Course: but, when they begin the formal study 2. Imperative Sentences. 






of English Grammar, the teacher should plan Read well and first approve the book- 
to give them lessons in Punctuation: for thou givest to the child. 





punctnation marks are purely and simply °. Numbers in the Roman Notation. 
anmatical marks. Chapter IV.. Lesson XXV.. Henry VIII. 
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4. Abbreviations. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jo salto.. Mad. 


Story, 


II. The Interrogat On Point ends. 


2. Every direct Interrogative sentence, or di 
rect interrogative 
Where cid you 


/ 


clause. 


tidy all this goodly 
Sp’ ‘ ch 


He then cried. “W 


party to a loan to Russia?” 


ll anyone dare to be a 


ane The Kexelamation Point Keneds. 


lL. Evers 


words 


clamatory expression, whether 


plirase, lause, 


Oh' cow; oO} lence! why dost thou 


afflict 
IV. Phe Hyphen. 


l. Joins the pa I of ¢ mpound words. 


(a0, prick thy face and over-red thy fear. 
theow lily 


] HSE, 
diy ded 


bov. 
Vilables 


livered 


between when the word is 


The \postrophe Is Used. 


l. In pluralizing letters. figures, and charac 


ters 
The a’s 


3°s and 30's 


and bs were well made, but the 


were as madly made as the 


,° 


2. To mark the omission of letters. 
The strongest oaths are straws to th’ fire 1 
the blood. 
3. To distinguish the possessive case, 
The lion’s share of our time and thoughts 
and interests must be given to our busi- 


ness and profession. 


VI. The Comma. 

1. Sets off » phrase not in its natural order, 

or not closely connected with the word 
it modifies. 

In reading the thoughts of great writers 


of earlier times. we are struck not only 


by their ignorance of the material 
world, but by their ignorance of their 
ignorance, 

2. Sets olf an explanatory phrase which does 
not restrict the modified term, or closely 
combine with it. 

Now the bright morning-star, Day’s har- 
binger, comes dancing from the east. 


» 


3. Sets off a participle used as adjective mod- 


fier with the words belonging to it, un 
less restrictive. 
nestrictive—A man once hated is not 
easily raised again to honor. 
The 


Virgil in vigor, pleases the 


— 


Not restrictive. action of Homer, 


surpassing 


reader more. 


t. Sets cff an adjective clause when not re 

strictive. 
Restrictive.—The man who makes good 
ness disagreeable commits high treason 
against virtue. 
Not restrictive.—Cares, which are the keys 
of riches, often hang heavily at the rich 


man's girdle. 


5. Sets off the adverb clause, unless it closely 


follews and restricts the word it modi- 
fies 
Not following.—Whenever two natures 
have a great deal in common, the condi- 
tions of a first-rate quarrel are fur 
nished ready-made. 
Not restrictive—Many remain beginners 
all their lives, because they have no 
confidence. 


The 


more questions than the wisest man can 


Restictive. greatest fool can ask 


answer. 


6. Sets off a word or phrase independent, or 
nearly SO. 


Independent.—Sweet Echo, thou livest un- 


seer, Within thy airy shell. 
Nearly 


consider. too, the good of his neighbor. 


independent.—Every one should 
7. Sets off a direct quotation introduced into a 
sentence. 
Direct. 


danghter of Success.” 


unless formally introduced. 


Young “Caprice is the 


says. 








lnadivect. 
daughter of Success. 
Fermally introduced, 


words: “Caprice is the 


Success.” 
Sets off a noun clause used as 
ompliment. 


Phe beauty of good breeding is, that it ad 


usts itself to all relations without ef 
fort. 
Sets off a term connected to another Dy 


Or. when both have the same meaning. 


(;o0d-nature. or beneficence and 


s the product of right reason. 


10, separates connected words and phrases, 


unless all the conjunctions are ex 
pressed. 

The Northmen waged a battle for exist 
ence with a stern climate, a barren soil. 
and stormy seas. 

\lfred’: 


artist 


cheracter as scholar and soldier. 


and man of business, poet and 
saint kept that perfect balance which 
‘harms us in no other Englishman save 
Wim. Shakespeare. 

Separates co-ordinate clauses when short 
and closely connected. 

Agriculture has chosen valleys of the land 
of poetry and romance for her favorite 
seat, and drainage and = sieam-powe! 

have turned its sedgy marshes into farm 


and meadow. 


12. Separates the parts of a common predicate 


or phrase when long or differently mod 
ified. 
Predicate-—Gold can make way through 
the midst of guards, and break through 
the strongest barriers. 
This left no for 


about the title. nor for encroach 


Phrase. room contro- 


versy 
ment upon the rights of others. 
Is used 


He is a man well-fitted in arts. glorious 


to denote an omission of words. 


In arms. 
Is used to prevent 


| le Soto set 


ambiguity. 

out for Florida with a thou- 
and ships. 

out for Florida with a thou- 
sand men, and ships. 


sand men 
De Soto set 








Young SaVs that Caprice is the 


Young uses these 


daughter of 


attribute 


candor, 
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lo. 


- 


after As. 


Is used 


Namely, bet intre 
ducing illustrations and eXatnples 
Men ire exposed tor thar dangers than 
women: as. battles. sea vovage and 
several dangerous trades and profes 
S}OnS, 
VIL. Tire Seaiconos 
Is used before As. Namely. et ntre 
acing ttustrations and e NA ples 
Men are exposed to more dangers than 
women: as. battles. sea-vovages, and 
several trades and profession 


Separates co-ordinate clauses when slightly 

connected, 

Wits are game-cocks to one another: 

No author ever loved a brother. 
Separates co-ordinate clauses when thev are 
themselves divided by the comuna. 

In literature, the best books are generally 
the oldest: in science, they are the new 
est. 

Is used between serial phrases and clauses 
having a COMMON dependence on some 
thing that precedes or follows 

For a time it seemed as if the course of the 


world’s history was to be changed: as if 


the older Celtic race that Roman and 
German had swept before them had 
turned to the moral conquest of their 
conquerors: as if Celtic. and not Latin, 
( hris(ianity was to mold the destinies 
of the Churches of the West 
VITL. Tir Coron is User 
Between the parts of a sentence when these 
parts are divided by the semucolor 
Look not back mournfully: it comes not 
again: wisely improve the present: it 1s 
thine. 


Before a 

particulars, when formally introduced. 
of St. 
Amvrose: I am neither ashamed to live 


quotation or an entimeration of 


(Juotation. These were the words 


nor afraid to die. 


Enumeration of particulars. These three 


things vou will never repent: 1. 


Rising 


early to business: 2. Learning good 


things: 3. Obliging good men. 


5 


l. 


Knectose 


In used 


I 


I 
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iN. Marks or Parentuests. 


Ken lowe 


sential to the sentence. 
eall him the literary 


what is hot e-: 
i] Way 
a particular way of imitating 


<ound of the creature he would en- 


Marks. 


7 (Jt OirNTION 


whatever is copied, 


Note. If 


tion, the 


the quotation contains a quota 
latter is enclosed within single 
quotation marks 

s, "John Q. Adam’s last 


. 


the end of life.” 


The historian sa 
words were. “This is 


t> 
DRACK ETS, 


quoting anothe rs words, 


av of ¢ x planation or cor 


7 and honol 


Shakespeare | 
Pie Das. 


breaks off 


abruptly, and the same line of thought 


Where the sentence 


is resumed after a shig ht suspension, or 


anot he r tukes its | lace. 


Beauty and Joy their emblems are flow- 
ers, 

used before a word or phrase repeated at 
intervals for emphasis. 


me music-—music, moody food 


that ti 


(;ive 
of us 


< used 


me s 
ade in lo 
where there is an omission of let- 
ters or svilables. 


Mr. Henry W. G 


(Gen. was wounded at 


No. 16 St. 
Trenton. 
‘ollows other marks to add to their force. 
versvy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the and the fools know it. 
used where As. Namely. Ete.. 
illustrations or examples are omitted. 
Men are 


women 


C4 itt 
<—AaAme Way, 
introducing 
exposed to more dangers than 
battles, sea vovages, and several 


dangerous trades and professions. 


riod, 


used instead of marks of Parenthesis. 


Our actors—so Savs Cicero—are the actors 


of truth itself. 


UnNper THe Rugs. 
Point. 


Drm Work 

Interrogation Exclamation 
Point. 

Use Capital Letter- 


where they are needed. 


and Punctuation 


where are now all my hopes 


wilt thou not revive us again 

there 1s always room for valor 

how charming is divine philosophy 
who made the spider parallels design 


oO monstrous beast how like a swine he 1s 


befriend me night best patroness of grief 


Wise Than ever placed his trust in 


precious also are thy 


houghts to me o xl 


this cold heart and aw ike dead na 


Wit 


is to the mind what exercise 1s to 


= 
} 


the ”) i) 


a great blessing is a friend with a 
trusty heart 

let it not be said that they are men of de 
praved morals 

a paltry tale-bearer will discompose the 

quiet of a house 

why will you steel vour breast to such a 
world of charms 

how much overspreads 


oreat 


prosperity 

the mind with darkness 

visitors are no proper companions in the 
chamber of sickness 

hast thou not with thy false acts poww- 

this 


old age seizes on an ill-spent life as fire 


oned peoples lovalty 


upow 2 rotten house 

downright practice speaks more plainly 
than the fairest confession 

every man has some particular object to 
fill his head and employ his time # 

what a pain a man must feel when his 
conscience lays his folly to his charge 

let a without trepidation or waver 

ing proceed in accomplishing his duty 


man 
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4. let us consider to whom we are indebted 
for all the entertainment of sense 
expression is the dress of thought, and still 


appears more decent as more beautiful 


First Rue ror THe Use or THe Hypuen. 


he hyphen joins the parts of compound 
words. 


Srconp Rue. 


he hypben is used between syllables when a 
word is divided. 

-e capital letters and punctuation where they 
are needed. 

error is neverending 

voodbreeling restrains nature 

the book and scrolls were wormeaten 

the queenbee is the largest of the three sort- 

~elfmurder has always been agreed upon a- 
the greatest crime 
female of the sandwasp digs a hole i 
the side of the road 

quailfighting was the favorite amusement 
of the greeks and romans 

lgotten goods are squandered away W ith as 
little conscience as they are raked to 
gether 

with joyful willingness, these selfloving 

ereetures took possession of all vacant 

preferments 

APOSTROPITE. 


‘rst Rere vor THE Use or THI 


‘se the apostrophe for pluralizing letters. 


figures. and characters A’s. B's. C's. 5's. 


G's, Ts, @'s, 4's 


Seconp Runs. 


Ine apostrophe is used to mark the omission 

of letters. ’ 
arn't. can’t. I've. ma‘am, eer, I'd. couldn't 
‘tis. he’s. hasn't, doesn’t. don’t. ne'er. 


I'm. he'll. 
Note. 


lowable in poetry or familiar speech. 


Contractions like the above are al 


but not in formal prose composition. 


Pump Ree. 


The apostrophe is used to distinguish the pos 
sessive case. 

Use and 

they are needed. 


capital letters punctuation where 


pharoahs daughter took moses up 
mens evil actions live in brass 
aristotles works were corrupted 
nature and natures laws lay hid in night 
intemperance and = sensuality clog mens 
spirits 
mans inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn 
every mans nature is concealed 
foids of disguise 
peoples opinions of themselves are legit! 
in their countenances 
mens iove is of mans life a thing apart: t 
wemans whole existence 
10. all my 


bexlys moisture scarce serves 


queneh my furnaceburning heat 


ll. ef drvden’s sluggishness in conversation. 


it 3© vain to search for the cause 


the language of the people is the exponent 


of that peoples thoughts and feelings 


(lo be Continued.) 


GOOD-MORNING 


(;ood-morning, Brother Sunshins 
Good-morning, Sister Song, 

[ beg your humble pardon 
If you've waited very long. 

[ thought I heard you rapping: 
To shut vou out were sin, 

My heart is standing open; 
Won't vou walk right in? 


Good-morning, Brother Gladness 
Good-morning, Sister Smile. 
They told me you were coming, 
So I waited on awhile. 

I'm lonesome here without you 
A weary while it’s been, 

My heart is standing open; 
Won't you walk right in? 


Good-morning, Brother Kindness 
Good morning, Sister Cheer, 
I heard you were out calling, 
So I waited for vou here 
Some way I keep forgetting 
! have to toil and spin 
When vou are my companions; 
Won't you walk right in? 
J. W. Foley, in New 
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Dedicated to Juhn Stevenson Me Master 
originator of the phrase”The Land of Evergreens™ 


The Land of Evergreens. 


Words by Music by 
MARIE C JONES EMILY K. GEHRMANN. 


Moderato marcato 
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chang - ing scenes Three cheers land 
leaf - y Three cheers for the land 


CHORUS 





The mer - ry land, the cheer - y land, . 
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7 v hhe 


J wsrdtnid; 


P; ny, pals oT the Public Nehools of 


Now that your active work is about to be- 
yin, hold that lets 
loose and hold on; and when you have gotten 
your second wind, think of your duty to your 
Begin making 
preparations to attend the conference of prin- 
cipals in Norfolk on the thirtieth of Novem- 
ber. At last Richmond 


take with a grip never 


teachers and to each other. 


your convention in 


vou agreed to fight for better supervision of 


your schools and for time for such supervision. 
You also recognized the fact that many coun- 
ties have no local regulations as to the au- 
thority and responsibility of the principal. 

Of course, in the cities and In some of the 
counties the duties, responsibility, and author- 
ity of the principal are clearly defined. 

What would you think of a body of men 
who would select a man to manage a business 
enterprise and give him a number of assist- 
ants, and then make the same contract with 
him as with them, giving to him no more au- 
thority than to them, and yet holding him re- 
sponsible for any or all mistakes or mishaps? 
Does common sense dictate any such course of 
action? If he is not capable of managing the 
business he should not be kept in charge of it. 
If his hands are to be tied absolutely, why 
say that he is manager, and hold him respon- 
sible? Are business principles to be applied to 


the schools or not? 


If he is manager, should he have time for 
performing his duties as supervisor, or shovld 
he have the same kind of work as his assist- 
ants, which work requires a// of his time? 

These seem to me to be pertinent questions. 
One division superintendent told me that he 
Fellow 


principals, are you expected to direct the work 


considered them “very impertinent.” 


of your teachers and to report on the sucee-s 
or failure of their work? 

Do you teach practically all the school day. 
or do you have time to observe the work of 
your teachers? In many cases you teach all 
Is this justice to you or to your teach- 
These are two of the subjects that we 
agreed to discuss, and to bring to the atten- 


day. 


ers ¢ 


tion of our teachers, our principals and ou 
school! officials. 

Are you doing your share, or are you will 
ing to fold your hands like the slothful ma: 
and say, “a little more sleep, a little mor 
slumber” ¢ 

Get to work—work on anybody and every 
In thy 
words of the politicians, “jump into the band 
wagon’ before it gets out of sight! If you 
are not already a member of the conference of 
principals of the State Teachers’ Association, 
send your name and address, accompanied by 
the small membership fee (to pay for printing 
and postage) to the secretary-treasurer, N. WD. 
‘ool. Winchester. and then come to Norfolk. 
ond help make the convention of 1911, the best 
and most fruitful in the history of this de- 
partment. 


body who can and will assist you. 


W. M. Apams, 
President. 
Should the Course of Study for the Second 
and Third Grade High School be the Same 
as the First Y 
School ¢ 


sar of a First Grade i..gh 


The question which I have for discussion is 
one of the main issues, or should be one of 
the main issues, that confront the educational 
The greater 
mass of the people is vitally concerned, and 
a proper solution of it will be of great ad- 
vantage to the young manhood and woman- 
hood of our State. 


backbone of our State to-day. 


If all the conditions within our State were 
favorable to the first grade school—if we were 
able te have an instructor for each subject, if 
full 
four-year course—we would have no need of 
this question; but such is not the case, there- 
fore the need of this paper. 


there were enough pupils to justify a 


What is our conception of the real purport 
of a high school? I should say this branch of 
our educational system of Virginia has, or 
should have, two separate and distinct pur- 
It should prepare the great mass of 
pupils (which is about 98 per cent.), who can 
can never hope to enter a higher institution 


poses. 









yu 


ere 


uTe 
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ort 
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of 
‘an 
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£ learning than the high school, for active 
ind enthusiastic appreciation of life, and 
place within their hands a weapon with which 
to fight the battles of life successfully. To 
prepare those pupils (about 2 per cent.), who 
can and desire to enter a higher institution, 
after completing the high school course, to do 
.o without their rights being questioned. Both 
of these, I say, would be possible but for the 
the fact that the force of instructors is too 
small to admit of the proper courses. ‘These 
courses should be arranged on the plan of the 
late course of study compiled by the State, 
there being some subjects required which are 
regarded as essential to a safe and thorough 
lingh school training, and at the same time 
ofler a sufficient number of electives to make 





the course meet the needs of all classes. 

Coming to our question, I should say that 
these courses should not be the same through- 
out. except where there is a possibility of the 
schools becoming, in the near future, a first 
grade one which, I hope, will be the final 
consummation of the work. 

When we have a third or second grade high 
school with little or no chance of its becoming 
i first grade, the course of study should con 
tain the more essential and useful branches. 
take work there 
which would admit him to the college; there- 
fore, fit him, as best we may, to follow in an 


because the pupil cannot 


intelligent and enjoyable way, the general oc- 
cupation of the people at large. However. 
I de think the course should be so arranged 
that when completed, if the pupil so desired, 
he could enter a first grade high school. and 
complete its course in one or two vears, as the 
‘ase may be, by being given credit for the 
number of units completed at his own school. 
In this way the pupil could be allowed to 
elect the studies for college entrance and finish 
i the required time. This would necessitate 
the first grade high school’s having irregular 
pupils in the last two vears, but there would 
« comparatively few of these, so but little in- 
onvenience would accrue therefrom. 

In order for these things to be done, we 
inust have a requisite number of units for 
graduation from the high schools. and all 
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schools ve required to carry out this plan. 
Then, and not until 
plished with any degree of success. 


it be accom 
Phere 


would be then some basis upon which to work, 


then. can 


and the course could be arranged accordingly. 
The course of study that I should suggest 
for a third grade school would be: English 


(Grammar, Composition and Classics) Mathe 


matics (Algebra and Arithmetic, Revised), 
Science (Physical Geography and Agri 
culture), Latin (Beginners), Second  yvear 


of third 


Rhetoric and 


grade English (Composition, 
Mathematics (Al 
(American and 


with 


Classics). 
History 
(Cesar. 


gebra ). Civics). 


Latin Composition, een. 7't 
school, let the first 


be same as first of third grade. 


for second grade vear 
Second year 
should give English (Rhetoric, Composition 
Mathematics (Algebra). His 


tory (General). Latin (Cwsar, 


and Classics), 
with Composi 
tion, ete.) third vear, English (Rhetoric, Com 
position and Classies), Science (Agriculture 
and Botany), History (American and Civies), 
Latin or Mathematics. (Geometry or Cicero.) 
sufficiently 


This as a course of study if 


broadened by assigning the 


pupil 


reading, research, and other outside work, will 


parallel 


make him a well-rounded man and proficient 
in these branches. This is made feasible by 


there being only four subjects, each coming 
daily. 

Every subject in the course should be taken 
two whole years by all pupils, except in a 
third grade school, where science alternates 
with history. If the pupil has not had two 
vears’ work in a subject. he should not be al- 
lowed credit for it. 

This course. under proper instruction, will 
give the pupil a thorough knowledge of Eng 
lish Grammar, that subject which has been, 
and still is, greatly neglected by many of our 
schools to-day: an introduction to literature 
which, if made interesting. will lead to a deep- 
er and broader study of the subject through 
individual effort: rudiments and essentials of 
Rhetoric, which will enable the pupil to ex- 
press himself clearly: a working knowledge 
of Mathematics. having completed Arithme- 
tic and Essentials of Algebra. and begun Ge- 
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ometry; a broader knowledge of the elements 
of the earth, and different states of matters and 
their relation; a new interest, different concep- 
tion and an entirely remoulded appreciation 
of nature and her works; a key to unlock the 
and art through the 


beauties of literature 


study of History, which is necessary if we want 
to appreciate our literature—ancient, medie- 


val, modern, and English, gotten by the study 
of general. which will not afford so satisfac- 
tory a study as if we could take them sepa- 
rately, but it is here that a reference library 
would help. American should come in the 
last vear of all grades of schools just as our 
course has it! Latin is placed in the first two 
years of high school work, and I really think 
it should be required in every year. We would 
require Latin so as to “strengthen and fire 
the spirit of youth through that knowledge of 
its ancestry, and that mastery of its ancient 
heritage which can only be won by the study 
of the language, literature, and life of our 
forefathers, the Romans.” 

Through the study of Latin the young mind 
comes in contact with the fountain-head of 
most cultured thought and expression and in 
order to understand our own thought and ex- 
pression, our literature and life, we must see 
them in taaking at the hands of the Roman 
genius. The study of language is the most 
fruitful of all for mental discipline and cul- 
ture, thus the pupil is made to appreciate and 
analyze the English language more fully, his 
mind is disciplined, broadened, and enriched. 

The course for the first grade high school 
can be made broader and fuller in the subjects 
taught: and more Science, Mathematics. and 
history in the first vear of the first grade 
This 


grade of school has more instructors, better 


high school, than has been outlined here. 


equipped, and more time for instruction; so it 
would be possible for more subjects to be given 
and the work he standardized still. 

The makers of courses of study should for- 
get the dominance of the higher institutions. 
and pay more attention to preparing pupils 
for life. 

A great drawback to high school work in 


our State is. not having a sufficient number 


of pupils to require or justify a first grade 
high school. We could in some way eliminate 
this evil; then second and third grade high 
schools would disappear. This is a deplorable 
fact in that it retards progress in education. 
The reasons are few, as I see them; the money 
craze, lack of proper instruction, discourage- 
ment, don’t know the why of the high school 
education, and the colleges take pupils from 
all grades of high schools, when they should 
be graduates of high schools, so they say. 

When these difficulties are overcome, we will 
do away with our second and third grade 
schools, and have one course of study for high 
schools in the State of Virginia, which will 
serve all needs and purposes. 


S. A. MeDonald. 





An Appeal to the Teachers---Particularly 
of Southside and Tidewater 
Virginia 
W. A. PLECKER, M. D., South Hill, Va. 

Upon the public school teachers of our land 
the greatest aggregate responsibility 
placed upon any class of our citizens. 

If this has been great in the past, with our 
more limited field of human knowledge, with 
a less complex system of teaching, and with 
no attempt at the observance of sanitary meas- 
ures in connection with school work, what may 
we say of the present and future changed con- 
ditions? Now the teacher who would excel, 
and who aspires to do more than go through 
the motions of teaching, must keep ever be- 
fore her the thought that the finished pro- 
duct of her effort is the old Roman ideal, 
“Wens sana in corpore sano.” 


rests 


The rapidly growing class of alert, wide- 
awake teachers with whom I have been thrown 
in connection with my work of improving 
rural sanitation is alive to the immense im- 
portance of not only passively aiding, but of 
actively leading in the effort of the State to 
improve the physical condition of her future 
citizens. 

In four counties, but one teacher has been 
found with such distorted ideas of propriety 
as to influence an entire neighborhood into the 
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belief that the discussion of insanitary condi- 
tions is much more “indecent” than the prac- 
tice of them. 

One of the most important messages which 
has ever been flashed over the wires, heralding 
a discovery that means more for the people 
of our Southland than any other, was sent by 
Bailey K. Ashford, M. D., Major Medical 
Corps U. S. A., on November 24, 1899, from 
Ponce Island, of Porto Rico to the chief sur- 
geon at San Juan, reading as follows: “Have 
this day proven the cause of many pernicious 
progressive anemias of this island to be due 
to ankylostomum duodenale.” This discovery 
revealed to the medical profession of the 
southern states the hitherto unexplained cause 
of the poor, anemic and weak condition of a 
large portion of our rural population. On the 
island of Porto Rico where ninety per cent. 
of the laboring population were intensely in- 
fected with uncinariasis, or what is popularly 
known as hookworm disease, they immediately 
began to flock to the free dispensaries to be 
relieved of the cause which forced them from 
sheer weakness to abandon efforts at labor, and 
which carriea one-third of their population to 
the grave. 

While climatic conditions and mode of life 
are not such in the South generally to induce 
that widespread, intense infection, yet we find 
from Virginia to the Gulf that our children in 
particular have been terribly injured by this 
old, but newly discovered disease. 

The uncinaria itself is a small thread-like 
worm about half an inch in length, whose nor- 
mal habitat is the intestinal canal of its victim. 
where it fastens on to the mucous membrane 
by the four hooks in its jaws. There it re 
mains for from five to eight years, living on 
the blood of its host, until it finally dies from 
old age, a natural cure resulting if new infec- 
tion has been avoided. réach of these female 
parasites deposits about 3,000 miscroscopic 
eggs a day. which in the numerous homes of 
our southern farmers, where no sanitary ar- 
rangements are found, are scattered broadcast. 
thus thoroughly polluting the soil about the 
premises. 

In many schools the trustees have ignored 


the law which requires them to erect two 
closets on the premises of each. These, every 
teacher and patron has the right to demand. 

Given the soil thus polluted, with the first 
warm rainy have 
of tiny awaiting the coming of 
the barefoot child who is totally 
of the pangs of ground-itch which awaits 
him the 
the skin. ‘They then continue their journey 
through the body until the bowel is reached. 


spell we soon millions 
larvae 
oblivious 
when have 


worms penetrated 


The blood soon becomes thin and watery, and 
The red 


lips and rosy cheeks disappear, leaving a pale 


the patient anemic, pale and weak. 


and later a sallow complexion, with swollen 
eyelids and face. The patient becomes dull 
and iistless, and shows a disinclination to work 
or play. 

In portions of Southside and Tidewater 
Virginia, investigations show that in the rural 
schools fiftv per cent. or more of the children 
are infected. The point which I wish to im- 
press upon the teachers of these schools is that 
the mind of the child suffers with his bodv. 
These children are dull and stupid in prepor- 
tion to the degree and time of infection. The 
teacher, even with her best effort, is unable to 
impart to ‘them instruction or to hold their 
attention beyond a few minutes. The older 
children find difficulty in getting past the pri 
mary grades, and are likely to drop out alto 
gether with the minimum amount of educa- 
The 


reputation of the teacher suffers, and the State 


tion which their opportunities offered. 


loses in the character of her citizenship, though 
fortunately they greatly improve when they be- 
gin to wear shoes constantly. In severe cases 
their bodies. as well as their minds, remain 
stunted in growth, and these unfortunate per- 
carry their wrinkled, 
faces. and undersized, unattractive persons, the 


sons about in sallow 
marks of early neglect. 

Virginia. with all the southern states, is 
now carrying on a systematic campaign of 
sanitary education, and is making examina- 


tions and giving treatment for hookworm dis- 
With the 


esse without cost to the individual. 
opening of the schools four trained physicians 
will visit them in the most infected counties, 
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explaining the cause and prevention, and mak- 

ing examinations and giving treatment when 

needed, 
In my own includes the 


territory, which 


counties of Lunenburg, Mecklenburg, Bruns- 
wick and Greenesville, I expect at the time of 
the visit to give to each pupil a small mailing 
case and circular letter of explanation to the 
parent. In the case, which is already addressed, 
a small fecal specimen can be sent to the lab- 
oratory of the State Board of Health in Rich- 
mond, where a microscopic examination for 
The result will be re- 
ported to the parent and myself only, in sealed 


envelope. 


the ova will be made. 


Those needing it may then, by mak- 
ing request of me at South Hill, Va., obtain 
by mail the medicine with printed directions, 
all without cost. The treatment is easily ad- 
ministered, each one lasting a day, and need 
not detain the child from school. The pre- 
vention, which is simple, is fully explained in 
the bulletins which will be sent to the parents. 

It is possible by these and other means to 
free the State from this handicap now borne 


by a large part of our rural population. When 


uncinariasis is eradicated from these school: 
teachers will observe such a marked improve 
ment in their pupils, and in the ease of teach 
ing, that they will feel abundantly repaid for 
the little trouble they may take in the matter 


My appeal to you is that you take up this 
subject with me in a practical business-liki 
way, and give me all the aid and backing that 
you can. 


The worst infected families will require 
some looking after to see that specimens are 
sent in, and treatment apphed for and taken. 
These, though hard to move, will be the ones 
showing best results. The very worst cases are 
not found at school at all, and will have to be 
reached in other ways and made fit for schoo! 
work. Wide-awake teachers in the mountains 
and other portions of the State not yet studied 
may bring about the discovery of uncinariasis 
in unsuspected localities by observance of the 
symptoms of the disease amongst their dull 
pupils, aided by the Virginia Department of 
Heath at Richmond, which is ever ready to 
lend its aid and supply bulletins on request. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Ricuwonp, Va., September 15, 1911. 


To Division Superintendents: 


By resolution of the State Board of Education at 
a meeting held on May 27, 1911, the State Board of 
Examiners and Inspectors, as then constituted, was 
discontinued, and it was ordered that this action 
should take effect on the first day of September, 
1911. 

The duties of the examiners in connection with 
the July examinations have not been completed en- 
tirely and it is probable that the members of the 
board will continue their work of closing up the 
examinations and issuing certificates until the latter 
part of this month: but the other duties formerly 
belonging to the State Board of Examiners, such as 
inspection of schools, holding teachers’ institutes, ad- 
dressing educational gatherings, etc., will be directed 
and managed hereafter through this department. 


EpUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The annual Educational Conference will be held 
this vear in the city of Norfolk, beginning on Tues- 
day, November 28th, and closing on Friday, Decem- 
ber lst Mr. R. C. Stearnes is chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of this Conference, and will be 
glad to have the division superintendents suggest 


the names of teachers who would probably be willing 
to take part in the discussions of the various asso- 
ciations and sub-conferences. It will be helpful if 
both names and subejcts are suggested. The chair- 
man of the Executive Committee will see that any 
name and the subject upon which the teacher is 
willing to speak reaches the presiding officer, or 
committee on programme, of the varous principal 
and subordinate associations. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


September and October are the months for teach- 
ers’ institutes. I repeat what I have said many 
times before in declaring that no county in the State 
should be without its annual institute occupying not 
less than three days. Division superintendents fre- 
quently require outside help in teachers’ institutes. 
Including the undersigned there will be four per- 
sons with the Department of Public Instruction 
available for service of this kind. Besides, we shall 
have the two school supervisors, the Executive Secre- 
tary and Director of Leagues of the Co-operative 
Education Association, and the Editor of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education. I hope that we shall 
also be able to call upon the president of the State 
Teachers’ Association for assistance in some in- 


stances, and the willingness of all of the State insti- 
tutions of higher learning and normal schools to aid 
in these institutes as far as possible is well known. 
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Visits oF STate OFFICIALS 


So far as the members of this department, the 
school supervisors, and the officers of the Co-opera- 
tive Education Association are concerned, I do not 
think that it is expedient to have more than one 
person attend any particular institute. The field to 
be covered is very large, and we cannot afford to 
send two or three speakers to one conference at 
State expense. What I am now saying may not be 
made fully effective this fall, but hereafter we hope 
that there may be a unity of plan among the repre- 
sentatives of this department clearly manifest to all. 
I suggest that the invitations be sent through the 
department in all instances. We can then arrange 
for speakers without running the risk of duplica- 
tion. In some cases the State Superintendent will 
go, in others the Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, in others an inspector or supervisor, and 
so on. We desire to make our school visitations and 
inspection thoroughly systematic and very effective. 

Blank forms will be issued which will save the 
division superintendents’ time and any possible em- 
barrassment. As I have said before, it is too late 
for this plan to work perfectly this fall, but I hope 
to send out a similar circular early next summer 
and get evervthing into complete running order by 
the fall of 1912. In some instances in the past we 
have had one person go three hundred miles to fill 
an engagement and another one would follow di- 
rectly after him to a neighboring county. In other 
instances there have been as many as four speakers 
at one meeting, not one knowing the others would be 
present. We want to avoid experiences of that kind 
and so husband our resources as to reach every 
quarter of the State. Do not place any speaker on 
your programme without definite knowledge that 
he will be present. 


Utinizinc Home TALent 


I hope that the representatives of this department 
in their visits to teachers’ institutes will be able to 
aid the division superintendents in accomplishing a 
vast amount of self-realization so far as the insti- 
tutes themselves are concerned. I helieve that there 
is a great deal of local talent in every county in the 
State; that a little earnestness, firmness and tact on 
the part of the division superintendent and some of 
his leading teachers will bring out this local talent 
and make the institute interesting and profitable 
from beginning to end. Well prepared papers of 
moderate length reports, brief remarks on practical! 
subjects and a willingness on the part of every 
teacher to take hold of the problems presenting 
themselves in the county with zeal, earnestness and 
hearty good-will are sure to make a splendid insti- 
tute. 

EpvcaATIONAL GATHERINGS 


What I have said in regard to teachers’ institutes 
applies also to educational gatherings. I think the 
majority of the general invitations, if sent to those 
working in or with this department, should come 
through the department so that speakers may be 
assigned without duplication, and so that a speaker in 
the field may, if possible, cover several points while 
on one trip. This, of course, debars no superintend- 
ent from freely expressing his preference for a par- 
ticular speaker. What we are trving to do is to 
‘void having Mr. A. and Mr. B. both going to a meet- 
ing where either one is sufficient. 


Patrons’ Day 


_Mr. J. H. Binford, Secretary of the Co-operativ 
Education Association, is endeavoring to interest 


teachers throughout the State in observing October 
27th as Patrons’ Day. I heartily approve this plan 
and suggest that it be discussed at your fall insti- 
tute. 

DELEGATES TO EpvucaTIONaAL CONFERENCY 


I hope that all of the loca] teachers’ associations 
and citizens’ leagues can hold meetings at the fall 
institutes so as to select delegates to the Educational! 
Conference. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. Eoateston, 
Superintendent Public Instruction 


NOTICE 
The loca! associations should not delay sending in 
their dues to the State Teachers’ Association, as 
only those organizations whose dues have been paid 
in full are entitled to representation at the annual 
conference to be held in Norfolk in November All 
remittances may be sent to 


Miss Mavpr D. Horrs, State Treasurer, 


26 N. Market St., Petersburg, Va 


Minimum Requirements for a First Grade Normal 


Training High School 


units 
units 
units 
2 units 
2% units 
units 


English a 
Mathematics 
History 
Science 
Normal 
Electives 
16% units 
1. A class of five pupils. , 
2 Three teachers, including the normal training 
teacher, giving their entire time to high school work. 
3. A reference library approved by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction to cost not less than 
$50.00. 
4. An 
tion. 
approved by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
5. A special normal training teacher whose train- 
ing and salary shall be approved by the Department 
of Public Instruction. 
6. A four-year high school course 
7. The pupils in the third and fourth year high 
school classes shali be admitted to the normal train- 
ing classes according to the following 


equipment of maps, globes and apparatus 


COURSE OF STUDY 
First YAR 
Required Units 


English, 1 unit—Grammar and Composition and 
Mathematics, 1 unit—Algebra. 
Electives, 2 Units 
Physical Geography and Agriculture, 1 unit: An- 
cient History, 1 unit: Manual Arts, 1 unit; Latin, | 
unit: German, 1 unit; French, 1 unit; Spanish, 1 


unit. 


Notre—It is specially recommended that one of the 
electives for this vear shall be Domestic Science. 


Seconp Yrar 
Required Units 


Rhetoric and 
twice a week. 
Geometry. 


English, 1 unit—Composition and 
Spelling, three times a week; Classics, 
Mathematics, 1 unit—Algebra; Plans 
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Electives, 2 Units 


Medieval and Modern History, 1 unit; Science, 1 
unit—Botany and Zoology, or Botany and Agricul- 
ture; Manual Arts, 1 unit; Latin—four books of 
Cesar, 1 unit; German, 1 unit; French, 1 unit; 
Spanish, 1 unit 

Norr—It is specially recommended that one of the 
electives during this year shall be Botany. If those 
who expect to be teachers receive a year of thorough 
training in elementary Botany, they will be much 
better prepared to take up the subject of Nature 
Study in the Elementary Schools. 


Tuirp YEAR 
Required Units 


English, 1 unit—Composition, Rhetoric, Spelling, 
three times a week; Classics, twice a week. 

Mathematics, 1 unit—Algebra and Geometry. 

Arithmetic and Grammar, 5 thirty-minute periods 
a week—% unit—A review of eighteen weeks each 
in Arithmetic and English Grammar, including sub- 
ject matter, underlying principles and methods of 
teaching, approaching the subjects from the stand- 
points both of the teacher and the pupil. 

Notr—-If the review work in Arithmetic and Gram- 


mar can be given 40 minutes a day, making a full 
unit, so much the better. 


Electives, 2 Units 


English History, 1 unit; Physics, 1 unit: Manual 
Arts, 1 unit: Latin—Six orations of Cicero, 1 unit: 
German, 1 unit; French, 1 unit; Spanish, 1 unit. 


Fourtu YEAR 


Required Units 


English, 1 unit 


Composition and Literature, three 
times a week 


Grammar and Spelling, twice a week. 

Attention should be paid to some classics which 
are specially interesting to children, and _ effort 
should be made to arouse interest in juvenile litera- 
ture and composition, pointing out weaknesses in 
the pupils’ own work which still inhere or were 
thrown aside with difficulty—weaknesses due to 
faulty training in early school life. 

United States History and Civics, 1 unit, including 
methods of teaching these subjects in the grades. 

Psychology and Principles of Teaching, % unit— 
First Half Session. 

School Management and Methods, % unit—Second 
Half Session. 

Reviews, Special Methods, Observation, Practice 
Teaching, Lesson Plans, 1 unit—Reading, Geography, 
3jrammar, Arithmetic; a review of nine weeks in 
each subject, with special emphasis on methods of 
teaching these subjects in the first four grades. The 
study of methods must not be merely theoretical, 
but the students must be trained to observe carefully 
and intelligently the principles of teaching as exem- 
plified by the actual work in the grades under skilful 
teachers and in classes of pupils receiving model 
lessons at the hands of the normal training teacher. 
This must be followed by practice teaching, under 
proper supervision. 


Nore—After conference and _ discussion there 
should be the utmost accord between the normal 
training and primary teachers so that the simple 
(and, therefore, the most valuable) essentials in 
methods may be presented with dispatch and with- 
out confusion. In this way, the amount of observa- 


tion work and practice teaching may be greatly aug. 
mented. 


Electives, 1 Unit, Optional 


Solid Geometry and Trigonometry, 1 unit; Chemis- 
try, 1 unit; Manual Arts, 1 unit; Latin—six books 
of Vergil’s Aeneid, 1 unit; German, 1 unit; French, 
1 unit; Spanish, 1 unit. 


CERTIFICATES 


A graduate in this course will receive a Normal 
Training Certificate good for two years, at the end 
of which time,-or sooner, upon a satisfactory exami- 
nation in the History of Education the certificate 
will be extended for three additional years, and 
thereafter may be renewed from time to time for a 
period of five years upon satisfactory evidence to 
the State Board of Education that the holder has 
been a successful teacher. 


Juntor NorMAL TRAINING COURSES 


With the idea of making the training class work 
serviceable to those who are already teaching but 
who have not had four years of high school training, 
the State Board of Education will provide for other 
certificates (to be announced later) as follows: 

1. Teachers holding First Grade Certificates who 
shal! complete the work outined above for the third 
and fourth years in “Arithmetic and Grammar,” 
“Psychology and Principles of Teaching,” “School 
Management and Methods,” “Reviews, Special Meth- 
ods, Observation, Practice Teaching, Lesson Plans,” 
together with such high school studies as are neces- 
sary to complete a full programme for the year, 
which studies may be in any grade of high school 
work, shall be granted a suitable certificate, to be an- 
nounced later. 

All of this work may be done, of course, in one 
vear. 

2. Teachers holding Second Grade Certificates who 
shall complete the work outlined above for the third 
and fourth years in “Arithmetic and Grammar,” 
“Psychology and Principles of Teaching,” “School 
Management and Methods,” “Reviews, Special Meth- 
ods, Observation, Practice Teaching, Lesson Plans,” 
and in addition a full year’s work in the normal 
training school (grammar or high school grades) in 
all of the branches on which the grading on their 
second grade certificates falls below seventy-five per 
cent. together with such other studies as are neces- 
sary to complete a full programme for the one year 
or two vears (ordinarily two years will be found 
necessary) of work demanded by the requirements 
of this section, shall be granted a suitable certificate, 
to be announced Jater, provided the marks made on 
the examination for their se¢ond grade certificate 
and in the normal training school average 85 per 
cent. on the subjects required for a first grade cer- 
tificate. 


N. B.—It will be observed that the foregoing are 
minimum requirements. If, therefore, the History 
of Education is included in the normal training cur- 
riculum the regular five-year certificate will be 
granted at the conclusion of the normal training 
course. 


If the normal training plant is used to conduct a 
six or eight wecks’ county normal during the spring 
months, the amount of work done in each case will 
have to be valued so as to determine the amount of 
professional credit to be given, but no Normal Train- 
ing Certificate may be éarned in normals of that 
character. 
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Murry! hurry! is the rule 

On the days we go to school; 
Just as soon as breakfast’s done, 
‘Round about the house we run, 
Looking here and looking there, 
Finding things ‘most anywhere. 
Father, walking to and fro, 
Hurries Jack who’s always slow. 
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Mother, glancing at the clock, 
Smoothes out Mary’s rumpled frock; 
Tells the children to make haste; 
Says there isn’t time to waste, 

G;oes down with us to the gate; 

Says she hopes we won't be late, 
Then away we hurry fast, 

Off to school at last. 


—St. Nicholas. 
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RICHMOND, Va., August 25, 
Sunerintendents: 

Letters and reports received at the 
indicate that there is still some 
matter of keeping the teachers’ 
This confusion arises chiefly 
sion of the purpose and 
taining part of the second 
funds. That was simply a convenient method of 
collecting the amounts that would be deducted 
during the year, as provided by the statute, and ap- 
plies to all of the money deducted by clerks, whether 
out of the State, county or district funds. 

We asked the treasurer of each city and 
to charge himself with the gross amount 
tioned just as if nothing had been retained. 

Now and then a treasurer has replied, “No, I will 
not charge myself with more than I receive,” but on 
second thought I believe they have all come to 
realize that the plan suggested in the apportion- 
ment circular is the best method of bookkeeping. 

Heretofore the apportionment has been a matter 
of account without any element of mutuality—the 
State simply paid the treasurer an amount of money. 
But now there is a quasi settlement and the balance 
is paid in cash 


If the charges himself with the gross 
amount and the clerks pay all of the pension money 
deducted, whether from State, county or district 
teachers’ warrants in one warrant, and that warrant 
on State funds, pavable to the treasurer, the whole 
story is told on the treasurer's books. 

Then one of two things will happen. If the sala- 
ries for the vear are greater than was anticipated 
when the State funds were apportioned in December, 
the treasurer will have more money in his hands on 
account of pensions than was retained by us; if the 
teachers’ salaries are less, he will have less. 


1911. 
To Division 
Department 
confusion in the 
pension accounts. 
from a misapprehen- 
nature of our action in re- 
apportionment of State 


county 
appor- 


treasurer 


In the former case the excess will be picked up, 
as it were, and retained by us when the next appor 
tionment is made: in the latter case we shall retain 
that much less. 

If every cent deducted by the clerks is turned 
over to the treasurer they will settle finally and be 
rid of the year’s pension matters in July or August, 
and the treasurer will finish his settlement with us 
early in December 


But some treasurer will say, “Suppose I go out of 
office before December and the fund owes me a ba! 
unce?”’ In that event a warrant could be sent fron 
this office. 


If the treasurer charges himself with the gros 
amount and the superintendent apportions the gross 
amonnt, paying no attention to the net amount afte: 
the deduction of the pension money, except to see 
that the figures are correct, and then the clerks 
xive a State warrant or warrants for all pension 
money actually deducted, no trouble can arise. The 
clerk’s accounts will balance, the superintendent's 
figures in the various tables will harmonize, and 
only the new special account of pension money, kepr 
by the treasurer, will have a slight excess or deficit 
Next year we hope to prepare a place for that ac- 
count in the treasurer’s report. 

The division superintendent reports to us by dis- 
tricts, and the amount retained on account of each 
district is one per cent. of the salaries for the pre- 
vious years plus any excess on account of former 
vears or minus any deficit if the salaries were less 
than had been anticipated. There is no trouble to 
get at the exact figures. 

In the interest of exact bookkeeping one other 
statement should be made. If the salaries of teach- 
ers in a district amount to $5,000.00 and the board 
decides to pay the pension money ($50.00) in addi- 
tion, then the annual report must show teachers’ 
salaries $5,050.00 and the treasurer should receive 
$50.50. It is always best to pay the teachers more 
and actually deduct for pensions. 

Let the exact facts, and all of the facts, appear 
here and everywhere in school records and in the 
bookkeeping. Any other course is dangerous. If 
our forms are not sufficient, suggestions will be wel- 
comed. 

We are obliged to have one system, but that must 
be the best system. 

All of the troubles so far encuuntered have arisen 
because the superintendent did not apporticn the 
gross amount, or because the clerks tried to give 
warrants to balance the amount retained by us in- 
stead of giving warrants for the amount actually 
deducted by them from teachers’ salaries. 

J. D. EGGLeston, 
Sunerintendent Public Instruction. 





AMONG THE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

The eighty-eighth session of the University of Vir- 
ginia opened on September 14. On September 30, at 
the annual University Convocation, President Alder- 
man announced the following statistics of the new 
session up to that date. The total net enrollment in 
all departments was 746. By separate denartments the 
numbers were as follows: College, 360; Graduate, 
35: Law, 199: Medicine, 82; Engineering, 96. The 
net enrollment on the corresponding date of last 
vear was 642, distributed as follows: College, 317; 
Graduate, 27: Law, 175; Medicine, 73; Engineering, 
S6. The net gain therefore is 104, and every depart- 
ment shows an increase 

Other figures of interest may be given. 
students on September 30 were 307. 
all students from Virginia 
Southern States, 254; 


The new 
The number of 
was 399. from the other 
from foreign countries, 7; the 


COLLEGES 


largest number from any Southern State other than 
Virginia was 29, from Alabama. 


The speaker at Convocation was Mr. Charles H. 
Grasty, whose subject was Modern Journalism. 

A number of changes have been made in the 
faculty with the opening of this session. Dr. Joseph 
H. Kastle, professor of chemistry, Dr. Bruce R. 
’avne, professor of secondary education, and Dr 
David V. Guthrie, adjunct professor of physics, re- 
signed to enter fields elsewhere; and Dr. Thomas 
Walker Page, professor of economics, is on leave of 
absence as a member of the Tariff Commission. Prof. 
Lee Bidgood, M. A., of this University, former pro- 
fessor of history in the Normal College at Farmville. 
and former instructor in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been placed in charge of the school of eco- 
nomics: Prof. William H. Hundley, of Baltimore, 
formerly associated with the Baltimore Sun and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and representative of the Sun 
in economic investigation abroad, has been ap- 








rd 








pointed to the chair of political science. Dr. Graham 
Edgar, adjunct professor of chemistry, assumes the 
work resigned by Dr. Kastle. Prof. Carroll M. Spar- 
row, of Baltimore, formerly connected with Johns 
Hopkins University and a member of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, has been made 
adjunct professor of physics. 

The most interesting announcement to the educa- 
tional workers in the State is that the position re- 
signed by Prof. Bruce R. Payne has been filled by 
Prof. C. G. Maphis, president for the past three 
years of the State Board of Examiners, and since 
1906 registrar of the University of Virginia Summer 
School. Prof. Maphis brings into his new work here 
the broadest and most successful experience in Vir- 
ginia secondary education and high school adminis- 
tration. 

In the Law Department, George Boardman Eager, 
of Louisville, Ky., has been appointed adjunct pro- 
fessor. Prof. Fager graduated fron: this University 
B. A. and LL. B. in 1910. 

The following promotions have gone into effect: 
Former Associate Professor J. C. Flippin has been 
made professor of clinical medicine; former Asso- 
ciate Professor H. E. Jordan, professor of histology 
and embryology; former Adjunct Professor Charles 
Hancock, associate professor of engineering; former 
Instructor Weldon T. Myers, adjunct professor of 
English Literature; and former Instructor J. A. 
Waddell, adjunct professor of pharmacology. 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute opened on Septem- 
ber 20, 1911, with a large first day enrollment. The 
prospects are bright for a large school this session. 

During the summer months numerous improve- 
ments were made about the campus. The granolithic 
walk in front of the Academic buildings has been 
extended and granolithic walks have also been put 
down in rear of barracks. Science Hall ‘as a new 
entrance, and barracks four and five have been 
equipped with stoops. At the dining hall a stew- 
ardess has been employed. She will have charge of 
the serving of meals. 

Major W. R. Dashiell, commandant, has been re- 
moved to Fort Sheridan, Illinois, and his place is 
taken by Lieutenant J. F. Ware, formerly stationed 
at Fort Saint Michael, Alaska. 

With the return of nearly all last year’s Varsity 
men, foot-ball prospects for 1911 are exceedingly 
bright. Coach Branch Bocock’s position will be filled 
by Mr. L. W. Reese, of Swathmore. He will be as- 
sisted in coaching the team by Bob Williams, of 
Roanoke, a former V. P. I. coach. The first big game 
of the season is with Yale at New Haven on Octo- 
er 14, 

The new Y. M. C. A. secretary is Mr. O. R. Magill, 
of Mississippi. Last year’s secretary, Mr. R. B. Wear, 
takes up student work at Yale this session. 

E. B. Fred, who was granted a two-year leave of 
absence for degree work in the University of Geet- 
‘ingen, has returned to V. P. I. and has taken up 
his work as Soil Bacteriologist for the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

The management of “The Bugle, 1912,” announce 
the following Lyceum attractions for the coming 
session: 

_ Hon. James K. Vardaman, Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

The English Opera Singers. 

The Apollo Concert Company. 

The Tyrolean Alpine Yodlers. 
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27 
FROM HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The third regular session of the Harrisonburg 
State Normal and Industrial School opened on the 
27th of September with a large enrollment, represent 
ing every section of Virginia as well as several 
States outside of Virginia. Weeks before the begin 
ning of the session all the rooms in the school dormi- 
tories had been assigned, and many of the students 
have been given lodging in neighboring families of 
tae town. 

The splendid new Waterman School, just opened 
in Harrisonburg, not only increases the school ad 
vantages of the town, but also enlarges the scope of 
work and opportunity for the Normal School. Mr 
A. G. Waterman, of New York city, a former resident 
of Harrisonburg, donated the excellent site upon 
which the school is located; and the building erected 
by the town school board is second to none in Vir 
ginia in its plan, construction, and equipment. A 
kindergarten is included in the provisions. This 
gives Harrisonburg two kindergartens, one in the 
Main Street School, the other in the Waterman 
School. 

Three new teachers have been added to the Normal 
School faculty since last session: Miss Ruth 8S. Hud- 
son, Miss Margaret V. Hoffman, and Mr. James A 
Harmon. Miss Hudson comes to us from the Woman's 
College, Richmond, and will have charge of the wor! 
in physical education and expression; Miss Hoffman 
was an instructor last year in Claremont College, and 
will teach foreign languages: Professor Harmon, 
who is a graduate of Dana's Musical Institute, has 
heen instructor for stringed instruments during sev- 
eral sessions past at Shenandoah Collegiate Insti 
tute: he will have charge of similar work at the 
Normal. 

In addition to the above regular additions to the 
faculty. the following young lady students will act 
as assistants in their respective departments; Miss 
Octavia Goode, in English: Miss Hilda Benson, in 
Mathematics: Miss [dell Reid, in Mathematics; Miss 
Sadie Davies. in Household Arts 

Owing to the rapid growth of the school, the need 
for additional buildings and more teachers is becom- 
ing apparent. We hope to report tie satisfactory 
meeting of these needs in the near future. 

The Rockingham Memorial Hospital, erected on 
grounds adjcining the Normal School, is a substan 
‘fal and commodious institution, and will soon be 
ready to receive patients. So far, however, the re 
markably good health of our students has not ai- 
lowed the need of such an institution to become ap 
parent. 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The number of students electine German as one 
of their languages is considerably larger this year 
than in any previous year in the history of the col- 
lege. This is indicative of the trend in the college 
education of to-day toward the modern languages 

The chemical laboratory has been so enlarged as 
to accommodate a larger number of students. The 
increase in the enrolment in the department of Chem- 
istry the present session is about forty per cent. 
larger than this time last year. An elective course 
in Organic Chemistry looking to the preparation of 
men for medicine is offered this session. The equip- 
ment of the chemical laboratory has been very mate- 
rially increased. 

Prof. L. W. Crawford, Master of Arts from Colum- 
bia University, has succeeded Prof. F. L. Bruce in 
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the department of English. Prof. Bruce was given 
leave of absence. Before coming to Emory Prof. 
Crawford had taught in The College of the City of 
New York and Sweet Briar College. 

The trustees of the college have secured the ser- 
vices of Rev. S. B. Vaught as financial agent for the 
college. It is planned to enlarge the material equip- 
ment of the college and build up a large endowment 
fund. The friends of the college are confident of 
the success of the new movement. 

Dr. J. S. Miller, of the department of Mathematics, 
spent most of his vacation at his home in Pulaski. 
He spent two weeks of his vacation in Western 
North Carolina camping and mountain climbing. 

Prof. St. John has spent his vacation classifying 
and indexing the library. 

Prof. J. L. Hardin, who has been connected with 
the college for many years in various capacities, has 
been elected head-master of the Fitting School de- 
partment, and has assumed the responsibilities of 
this new position. 

President C. C. Weaver has made several educa- 
tional addresses in the last few weeks, and has at- 
tended meetings of the Board cf Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Dr. J. P. McConnell recently organized and con- 
ducted an educational campaign of two weeks 
through Southwest Virginia. He was accompanied 
part of the time by Dr. S. D. Long, of Martha Wash- 
ington Coilege, Prof. G. W. Summers, of Sullins Col- 
lege, Dr. E. G. Williams, of Richmond, Prof. J. H. 
Rinford, of Richmond, and Prof. J. R. Hunter, of 
Emory and Henry College. All-day meetings were 
held and from three to five languages §S 
held and from three to five addresses were delivered 
each day. Six school improvement leagues were or- 
ganized on this campaign. 

A year’s work in Astronomy and Surveying is now 
being offered at Emory and Henry. In the absence 
of an observatory the department will be cquipped 
with first-class engineering instruments, which will 
serve a useful purpose in connection with simple 
problems of astronomy such as determination of 
time, latitude, ete. 

The senior course in Mathematics offered this 
session has especial reference to the needs of pros- 
pective teachers. In addition to systematic work in 
calculus, a good deal of work will be given in Mathe- 
matical Historv and Pedagogy and in the funda- 
mental principles underlying Algebra and Geometry. 


BRIGHT PROSPECTS FOR ROANOKE COLLEGE 


LARGEST OPENING IN RECENT YEARS 


The fifty-ninth session of Roanoke College opened 
at 10 o'clock on Wednesday morning, September 
i3th. After a hymn, Scripture reading, and prayer, 
a few words of welcome were spoken by Mr. J. S. 
Persinger, Mayor of Salem. He was followed by Dr. 
H. T. Hildreth, of the faculty, in a very thoughtful 
and stimulating address, urging the students to 
strive toward full self-realization, and commending 
to them a philosophic mind, as it was expressed by 
Wordsworth: that is, an attitude of intellectual hos- 
pitality. At the conclusion of this excellent address, 
Rev. R. H. Holland, D. D. (class of '60), made some 
earnest remarks, calling attention to the greater and 
wider opportunities that lie before young men to-day 
than a half-century ago. 

President Morehead then announced that the work 
of classification would continue throughout the day, 
and that all classes would be met according to the 
reguiar schedule, beginning at 8:45 on Thursday 
morning, the 14th. He concluded with a few forceful 


words of advice and admonition to the students, old 
and new, to adapt themselves at once to their college 
environment and to make the fullest use of every 
means of improvement and self-culture. 

A notable feature of the opening was the large 
number of new students in attendance, many of 
whom were accompanied by parents or guardians. 
Roanoke College is more than sustaining her well- 
known reputation as a cosmopolitan institution, with 
students from Canada, Spain, Japan, and Korea. The 
attendance from distant States of the Union is 
greater than usual. 

Much interest has been taken by the press through- 
out the country in the establishment of a Japanese 
scholarship beginning with the present session. The 
present holder of this scholarship, Mr. Jiro Muro- 
kami, has done much advanced work in Meiji Gakuin, 
Tokyo. Mr. Murokami is a young man of excellent 
character and address, and has made a very favor- 
able impression on the college authorities. 





RICHMOND COLLEGE 


The session opened on September 21st with a full 
attendance. Many changes and improvements were 
noted by the old students, especially the new dormi- 
tory accommodations in three of the campus profes- 
sors’ houses. On the opening night all students 
were welcomed at a reception under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. Short speeches were made by repre- 
sentatives of the Literary Societies, Athletic Associa- 
tion and the city churches. 

The address at the first public meeting of the ses- 
sion on the evening of September 26th was delivered 
by Prof. H. A. Van Landingham on “The Flower of 
Haddington.” Prof. Van Landingham gave a beauti- 
ful and appreciative characterization of Jane Welsh, 
of Haddington, and her influence upon her husband, 
Thomas Carlyle. 

Coach Samuel Honaker, the famous Virginia quar- 
terback, is rounding the football squad into form, 
and the bovs are confident of landing the champion- 
ship cup of the Eastern Association. 

The C. & O. Railway Co. is laying a spur track 
from its James River line into the new college 
grounds at Westhampton. Excavation for the Wom- 
an’s building was begun in July, and work on this 
and other buildings at the new site will be steadily 
pressed. 





VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 

The Virginia Military Institute opened on Septem- 
ber 7th, under most auspicious circumstances. The 
enrollment for the vear will undoubtedly be the 
largest in the history of the school. 

At the present writing, September 17th, 354 cadets 
have reported for duty, of this number 4 have re- 
signed on account of inability to advance with their 
classes. There are present 350 cadets, which taxes 
the accommodations of the barracks, mess-hall and 
class rooms. Hence the authorities have determined 
to close the matriculation book, except to fill vacan- 
cies as they occur. 

All members of the faculty were present for duty 
on the opening day. 

General E. W. Nichols addressed the cadets at the 
Institute Hour on Saturday, September 9th. 

Mr. M. F. Edwards, B. S., Class, 1907, who has 
been teaching and studying in Germany for the past 
two years. entered upon his duties as assistant pro- 
fessor of German and post adjutant. 

There have been present at the opening exercises 
and hops a large number of alumni and friends. 
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WASHINGTON AND LEE 





The following paper, generally signed by the cit- 
izens of Lexington, has been transmitted to President 
Jenny: 

“Having heard that you have been called to the 
University of Alabama, and that you have at this 
time the proposition of that institution under serious 
consideration, we, the undersigned citizens of Lex- 
ington, representing very largely its business in- 
terests, desire to express to you, both our high per- 
sonal regard and our great appreciation of the up- 
building of this community, which has resulted from 
vour splendid work in connection with the Wash- 
ington and Lee University, which work we feel has 
resulted in the great advancement of the business in- 
terests of the community and in the general wel- 
fare of its citizens at large. 

“We further desire to express to you the earnest 
and sincere hope that you will conclude to remain 
with Washington and Lee and in Lexington, to both 
of which your loss would be a great blow.” 

President Denny has received letters from the 
alumni all over the country protesting against his 
leaving. Among them, the following from Hon. 
John W. Davis, Member of Congress from West Vir- 
ginia, and president of the general alumni associa- 
tion: 

“I have just heard that you have under considera- 
tion a proposition from the University of Alabama, 
and in my own right, and as president of the alumni, 
I write to protest against your acceptance of it. I 
think every alumnus of Washington and Lee keenly 
appreciates the extent and value of the work you 
have done, and we cannot consent that you should 
lay it down. The University has prospered under 
your hands to a greater extent than any person 
could have hoped, and I fee] sure that you have it in 
your power to bring about still greater advancement. 
I sincerely trust that you will conclude that your 
duty lies at Lexington rather than somewhere else.” 

Extract from the minutes of a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees of Washington and Lee University. 


September 8, 191 1. 


The rector stated that the meeting had been ealled 
for such action as might seem proper in view of the 
fact that President Denny had received a call to the 
presidency of the University of Alabama, and papers 
were presented to the Board in this connection, sign- 
ed by members of the faculty, by the business men of 
Lexington, and by the Mayor and Council of Lexing- 
ton. 

On motion, it was resolved that President Denny's 
salary be increased by the sum of $1,000.00 a year, 
with the use of the president’s house. 

Messrs. W. A. Anderson and L. H. Cocke were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft an expression of the 
sense of the Board, and reported the following paper, 
which was adopted unanimously: 

“It having come to the knowledge of the Board 
that President Denny has received, and has under 
consideration, an attractive proposal to accept the 
presidency of a sister institution, the Board unani- 
mously declares: 

“1. That, in view of the great work, and the signal 
success which Dr. Denny has accomplished during the 
ten years of his presidency of this University, and of 
the assurance which these results give of further and 
zreater achievement in future if he shall continue as 
the executive head of this institution, we would de- 
plore the severance of his connection with the Uni- 
versity, as a calamity to the University, and to the 

“2. We beg to assure him of the continued cordial 
ause of liberal education in this State. 
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support and co-operation of this Board in future as 
in the past in his wise and efficient efforts in the 
great work in which he has already achieved such 
distinguished success, and express the hope that he 
may see his way clear to continue his present connec 
tion with the University.” 


After the adoption of the above report, Messrs. 
Anderson and Cocke, with the addition of Messrs. 
St. Clair and Munce, were continned as a committee 
to present to Dr. Denny at once the views of the 
Board as set forth in this paper, and to present to 
him, in addition, the various expressions from the 
members of the faculty, the citizens of Lexington and 
the Mayor and Council, as set forth in the papers 
received from them. 

This committee after waiting on Dr. Denny, re 
ported orally that they had laid the whole subject 
before him; that he had declined to consider the sub 
ject of an increase in his salary at this time, and 
that he had stated that he had not yet been able to 
reach a decision, and that he had expressed due ap- 
preciation of, and would give due weight to, the 
action of the Board and others in his decision of the 
question under consideration. 


A copy. (Signed) Jno. J. Campre.s, 


Secretary. 


Whereas, the members of the council of the town 
of Lexington have with much regret heard it reported 
that Dr. George H. Denny, President of Washington 
and Lee University is considering the advisability 
of accepting a call to the presidency of the University 
of Alabama; and, 


Whereas, the council recognizes in Dr. Denny one 
of the leading, if not the foremost educator of the 
South, who by his wide learning, his broad and 
catholic views, his great executive ability, his untir- 
ing energy, and his unswerving devotion to the 
high standard of duty he has raised for himeelf, has 
advanced Washington and Lee University to its prop- 
er and deserved position among the. leading insti- 
tutions of learning in the country; and, 

Whereas, the town of Lexington has by the efforts 
ef Dr. Denny, greatly benefitted not only in the up- 
lifting of its younger generation, who have enjoyed 
the great advantages of the high standard of in- 
struction adopted by this institution, but in the ad- 
vancement of the material prosperity of its people; 
and, 

Whereas, the Council, while not feeling itself justi- 
fied in asking Dr. Denny to add to the sacrifices he 
has already made for the futherance of the Uni- 
versity, can not contemplate without a profound reali- 
zation of the loss to it and the town which will flow 
therefrom, and without expressing hope that such 
loss may in some just and wise manner be averted, 
therefore be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Council: 

1. That the retirement of Dr. George H. Denny from 
the presidency of Washington and Lee University 
would be a great loss to that institution, and re- 
sultantly to the town of Lexington. 

2. That it is the earnest and sincere desire of the 
authorities and the people of the town of Lexington 
that the conditions may be such that he may retain 
his present connection with the University without 
entailing too great personal sacrifice on himself. 

3. That the mayor be requested to present a copy 
of these resolutions to Dr. Denny in person, together 
with such other expression as he may deem proper 
of the desire of the town and its citizens. 


By order of the Council. 
A copy, teste. (Signed) A. P. Ware, 


Clerk. . 
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HAMPDEN SIDNEY COLLEGE 


The 136th session of Hampden-Sidney College 
opened on Wednesday, September 12th, with an ad- 
dress on “The Ideal College,” by Dr. D. Clay Lilly, 
of Richmond, Va. The address was forceful, timely 
and impressive 

Several changes in the faculty have taken place 
since last session Prof. J. Brookes Smith, M. A., 
succeeds the late Prof. James R. Thornton in the 
department of Mathematics Prof. W. J. Young, 
Ph. D., follows Prof. Stevenson Smith in the chair 
of Psychology and Biology, and Prof. John A. Clarke, 
M. A., has taken charge of the recently created chair 
of Modern Languages 

The college is now on the fourteen unit basis, and 
in spite of the increased entrance requirements, the 


number of new students is gratifyingly large, and 
the matriculation keeps even pace with that of last 
year. There is an unusually large freshman class, 
and the new men have made a fine impression. 

During the summer months a number of substan- 
tial improvements were made on college buildings 
and grounds, and all agree that the hill is now 
more attractive than ever. 

As an additional sign of the new life and growth 
of the college, the interest of the alumni in the 
work of their Alma Mater has been greatly quick- 
ened, and the spirit of co-operation is increasingly 
evident. A splendid campaign for several progres- 
sive enterprises is now going forward under the 
leadership of Charles D. McKinney, Esq., Atlanta, 
Ga., president of the General Alumni Association, 
and excellent results are anticipated. 


SCHOOL NEWS 


Alliance, Va., September 11, 1911. 
Editor Virginia Journal of Education: 

Sir,—All the Surry county schools will be in oper- 
ation by September 18th. We believe that we have 
the most efficient corps of teachers we have ever had, 
and the session opens with bright prospects. The 
average term for the thirty white schools will be 169 
school days. 

For the vear ended June 30th the report to the 
department shows 76 per cent, of the white school 
population enroiled and 51 per cent. in daily attend- 
ance. This is an encouraging increase over five 
years ago when the figures were 64 per cent. and 35 
per cent. respectively. In three districts out of five 
the records show that all children who would have 
been affected by the 1908 local option compulsory 
education law were enrolled during the term; but 
they were not all in continuous attendance for the 
period required by the law. 

Two new three room buildings will soon be ready 
for occupancy. All teachers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to read the Virginia Journal of Education, 

L. N. SAVEDGE, 
Division Superintendent, Surry County. 


JONESVILLE, Va., Sent. 14, 1911. 


The Virginia Journal of Education: 

Lee county has finished a very successful school 
year and starts out on the school year of 1911-12 
with bright prospects for splendid results. 

The county school board met August the 14th to 
review the work of the past year and to outline 
the plans for the present year’s work as well as to 
make settlements with the treasurer. These settle- 
ments were found very satisfactory. 

Three four-room, one two-room and four one-room 
buildings with all the modern improvements were 
completed in the past year. The improvement 
leagues raised more than four thousand dollars for 
the erection of these buildings. 

We have now under construction one eight-room 
brick building at Jonesville, costing $12,000.00, In 
October we will hold at Pennington an election for 
bonds to erect a large brick building at that place 
to cost not less than ten thousand. A three-room 
building at St. Charles that will be up-to-date in 
every respect will be completed by October the Ist. 
The enthusiastic school people of that growing towa 
raised five hundred dollars to buy the lot. They 


have also drilled a well and raised several hundred 
dollars to help build and equip the house. At Gib- 
son Station we are erecting a two-room building. 
The good citizens at this place have raised $800.00 
besides securing the lot. The school leagues of 
Hagan and Beech Springs are assisting in building 
two nice one-room houses. 

The improvement league at Flatwoods has pur- 
chased two pianos, established a library and have 
done other valuable work. At Stickleyville the 
league purchased a good piano, improved the grounds, 
etc. At various schools in the county the citizens 
had “pie” and “poke” supnvers and bought bells, maps, 
charts, slate and other equipment. 

Numerous schools in the county are supplementing 
the teachers to the amount of their bond and at 
some places even more. These are only a few of the 
many indications of the healthy schoo] spirit in the 
county. 

On August the 15th, 16th, and 17th, were held at 
Stickleyville, Flatwoods and Ewing High Schools, 
rallies that were well attended and productive of 
good results. Dr. J. P. McConnell, President of the 
%th District Teachers’ Association; Drs. Hunter and 
Neighbors were with us and gave most excellent 
lectures on the “ideal school” the cost of “not edu- 
cating” and the “support the church should give the 
schools.”” These were all-day meetings. The citizens 
at each of these places came with well filled baskets 
of the best that grows. To say that the cause of 
education received a great impetus by these meet- 
ings is stating it correctly. 

On the 18th and 19th was held an institute at 
Jonesville, which was a success. Plans were per- 
fected at this meeting for the school work that was 
to begin August the 28th. The county course of 
study was gone over and the teachers instructed to 
make every effort to grade the schools of the county 
and to prepare the children for the uniform county 
examination at the close of the schools. Plans were 
also perfected for a Patrons’ Day and exhibition of 
the work of the year at Jonesville in the spring of 
1912. The schools of the several districts of the 
county will have competitive exhibitions in February 
to test what papers are to be in the contest at 
Jonesville. Prominent speakers will be secured for 
this occasion. All the teachers were enthusiastic 
over the arrangements and were sure that the con- 
tests would be good incentives for the children. 

In April of next year will be held a field day 
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nd literary contests between the various High 
<chools of the county. We have held several of these 
meets” and they have proven a success and very 
rofitable to the school interest of the county. The 
Grammar schools will also have a “Meet” this year. 

At the November election a vote will be taken on 
the “compulsory school law.” The indications are 
that it will carry in all the districts. 

A number of teachers’ meetings have been arranged 
for the several districts. At these meetings the prob- 
lems that arise in school] work are gone over, the 
books on the reading course discussed and the parts 
that are of especial value to the teacher and the 
school emphasized. The patrons attend these meet- 
ings in large numbers and enter heartily into the 
discussions. It might not be out of place to state 
that every teacher in the county belongs to the 
Teachers’ Association; that Lee stood 100 per cent. 
in the payment of dues; that the Virginia Journal of 
Education and one other good educational journal. 
and the reading course were read by all the teachers 
of the county last year and the new course and papers 
will be read this vear. 

We are well pleased with the outlook and feel 
sure that old Lee is coming to the front in educa- 
tional lines and if we were mindful to boast we 
could point with pride to as progressive people, as 
efficient school boards and earnest teachers as will 
be found in any county in the State. 

J. C. BoATWRIGHT, 
Division Superintendent. 





Center Cross, Va., September 12, 1911. 
Mr. R. L. Blanton, 
Editor, Virginia Journal of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


My Dear Mr. Blanton: 

Replying to your letter of recent date, I beg to 
say that I shall do all in my power to get every 
teacher in Essex and Richmond counties to subscribe 
to the Journal. I will not be able, however, to take 
this matter up with them before some time in Octo- 
ber, as our schools will not commence until October 
ist. I wish you would send me a number of copies 
of the October issue of the Journal to distribute 
among the teachers. 

I feel very much gratified in regard to our educa- 
tional progress during the past two years. This 
division, as vou know, is split right in two by the 
Rappahannock River, and getting from one county 
to the other is very inconvenient and expensive. My 
salary from the State, supplemented by both of the 
counties, is less than $1,000.00. You see, therefore, 
that I am financially unable to push my business as 
t ought to be. However, we have managed to get 
along very well, and I believe that during the next 
two years we shall be able to accomplish a great 
ileal more than we have in the past two. I will 
briefly state what we have been able to do beginning 

ith Richmond county. 

The tax-rate has been raised from twenty-five to 
fifty eents in two districts, and in the other two 
districts from twenty-five to forty and forty-five 
ents respectively. Nearly $3,000.00 has been raised 
n private subscriptions. We have now a high school 
n each district. The buildings are modern four-room 
tructvres with ample playgrounds, and cost about 
"2500.00 each. Previously, we had only one high 

hool building in the county. In nearly all of the 

i0ols we have water coolers and individual drink- 

e cups. The outhouses have veen made sanitary, 

nd quite a number of the schools have janitors. 

our four-room schools will run eight months. 
one-room schools will run six months and in 


some instances will be extended to seven months 
The standard of our teaching force has been raised 
Patent desks and slate blackboards are taking the 
place of the old home-made desks and blackboards 

In Essex county we have gotten the tax rate within 
five cents of the limit in two districts. In the other 
district our total tax rate is only thirty-five cents, 
but this is ten cents more than it was two years ago 
In 1909 we had only one high school building in the 
county and that was not more than two-thirds com- 
pleted. Within the next three months we will have 
five four-room high school buildings in the count’ 
costing about $2,500.00 each, and a two-thirds in- 
terest in a three-room high school (a joint school 
with Middlesex county) costing about $1,200.00 
About $3,000.00 has been raised in private subscrip 
tions. Permanent libraries are being established 
Our teaching force has been improved. For the ses- 
sion of 1911-1912 all teachers hold first grade certifi- 
cates, with the exception of two on second grade 
Salaries of teachers have been increased. We hope, 
and we believe we shall be able to run every white 
school in the county a term of seven months this ses- 
sion. We are running two schoo] wagons very suc 
cessfully, and it is probable that we shall have two 
more this fall. ° 

In conclusion, I desire to say that while we have 
worked under many disadvantages we have had 
many advantages. Superintendent Eggleston and 
Mr. Stearnes have done everything in their power 
to promote our success. Examiners E. H. Russell 
and A. B. Chandler, Jr., have been of inestimable 
value in arousing enthusiasm, raising subscriptions 
and increasing school levies. We have also been 
greatly benefitted by having with us at various times 
Dr. Robert Fraser, Mr. J. S. Thomas, and Mr. J. H 
Binford. I cannot commend too highly the splendid 
work of Dr. A. C. Fisher, of Richmond county, who 
last session visited ali of the schools (white and 
colored) in the county and gave lectures along sani- 
tary lines. To him more than to any other one man 
is due the credit for the splendid progress that Rich 
mond county has made in this most important move- 
ment. I feel that mv work in Richmond county 
would have been a failure but for the assistance |! 
nave receiv,d from Mr. A. N. Wellford, the former 
superintendent of Richmond county. He is now 
serving as school trustee and is clerk of the county 
board. I do not believe that there is a better school 
trustee in Virginia. The school trustees in both 
counties are efficient and they are trying to dail) 
improve school conditions in their respective dis 
tricts. The boards of supervisors of both counties 
deserve their share of credit in the progress we have 
made. Not once have they refused our requests. 
Lastiv, Mr. Editor. what has contributed more than 
anything else has been the unanimous support we 
have received from the people of both counties. They 
realize the vital importance of the public schools, and 
they are willing to do anything in reason to make 
the schools better. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 

Ww. Grecory 
of Schools, 


REN NOLDS, 
Division Superintendent Richmond and 


Esser Counties. 





Dear Mr. Binford: 

I am trving to arrange a course of six lectures 
for the Mineral High School pupils and patrons to 
be given at different times during the coming school 
year. The school board thinks it would be a wise 
plan to have at least two on school and home sanita- 
tion, two on the relations between home and school, 
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and the remaining two for pleasure only. I am 
writing to you for suggestions, and some idea as to 
the men I can get to do it for us. We are hoping 
that some will come for expenses only, but I don’t 
know whether it is asking too much or not. It 
seems to me, at least, one of these evenings should 
be given to an educational address for uplift and 
inspiration. I hope I am not asking too much of 
your time, and that you will let me hear from you 
at your earliest convenience, 

Very truly yours, 

(Miss) Leora JAMES, 
Principal Mineral High School. 





We have for distribution three pamphlets on 
literary societies, prepared by Dr. C. W. Paul, of the 
University, Mr. T. 8S. Settle, Rural School Supervisor, 
and the Co-operative Education Association. The 
titles of these pamphlets are, Organization, Subjects 
For Debates, and Parliamentary Rules. Send for 
copies. 

ss Ss 

Twenty high schools in as many towns in South- 
west Virginia have already arranged with the Rad- 
cliffe Lyceum Bureau of Washington, D. C., for a 
series of entertainments during the winter. Others 
will have lyceum courses through other agencies. 
In other parts of the State, especially in northern 
Virginia, there could easily be arranged such a 
course. For instance the Radcliffe people offer the 
following: 

Neil Litchfield Trio 

Karl Jansen, Swedish entertainer . 

The Spragues in Rip Van Winkle............ $50.00 
- Ss 

One of the most popular forms of entertainments, 
as well as one of the most profitable, is the amateur 
play. In a certain county where they are not able 
to finance a regular lyceum course, several of the 
schools will put on amateur plays. These dramatic 
clubs will visit several of the schools, and this form 
of entertainment, along with a few lectures, will con- 
stitute a lyceum course. Why not do this in your 
county? Let some of the grown people into the 
club. In a certain school last year a bank cashier 
took a comic role while a young merchant was the 
star. The Key-Stone Series of amateur plays, selling 
at fifteen cents each, are quite popular. If you de- 
sire a catalogue, write Hunter & Co., of Richmond, 
or any other leading book seller of the State. 

«t Ss 

Send for our bulletin, containing a list of available 
speakers for the rural high schools. Many of our 
leading citizens, including college professors, lawyers, 
ministers, farmers, and teachers have consented to 
take part in this work. One of the first things that 
a principal should do is to interest his league in this 
work, select four or five dates ahead and secure his 
speakers as early as possible. 


$50.00 





THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF VIRGINIA 


Classical Section of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of Virginia 


of the First Annual Session to be Held 
During Thanksgiving at Norfolk. 


Program 


1. Paper by Headmaster E. Reinhold Rogers, of the 
Jefferson School for Boys. Discussion by Head- 
master J. Carter Walker, of the Woodberry Forest 
School. 


2. The Appeal of Greek to the Modern Studen: 
Paper by Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, of the Randolps- 
Macon Woman's College. Discussion by Professor 
William A. Harris, of Richmond College. 

3. Paper by Mr. Frank P. Brent, of the Lancaster 
High School. Discussion by Professor John N 
Brown, of Emory and Henry College. 

4. Why Should the Classics be Studied and How’ 
Paper by Professor James W. Kern, of Washingtoa 
and Lee University. Discussicn by Professor Walter 
A. Montgomery, of William and Mary College. 

5. Certain Means by Which Latin May be Made 
More Vital and Interesting to Pupils: Paper by Miss 
Sallie S. Lovelace, of the Roanoke High School. Dis- 
cussion by Professor Herbert C. Lipscomb, of the 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 

6. How to Make Latin, a So-called Dead Language, 
Alive in the Classroom: Paper by Professor William 
P. Dickey, of Richmond College. Discussion by Mise 
Nora B. Fraser. of Sweet Briar College. 





A COMMENTARY 


Last May, a contributor to the educational and in- 
dustrial columns of the Times-Dispatch gave an ae- 
count of the work of Superintendent S. M. Clarkson 
in Richland county, South Carolina. Special mention 
was made of the school homes built and maintained 
for the teachers only. These homes were described 
as being convenient and comfortable, and as giving 
the teachers an independence of the whims of com- 
munities as to boarding places and lack of accomo- 
dations. They give the refined, educated woman a 
haven of rest after a long, hard day in the school- 
room, with a chance to prepare her work quietly and 
carefully. “They give her board at a reasonable 
figure, and afford her an abode during vacation if 
she has no home elsewhere. She has the right to 
prepare her own food for nourishment and health, 
if she so desires. 

Since May, Mr. Clarkson informed the writer, he 
has been embarrassed with applications for positions 
from Virginia teachers. 

The “home” idea has charms for the teachers of 
Virginia. They have had experience with boarding 
places, and they know what this means in their 
work. 

Instead of our teachers leaving because they can 
live in schoo] homes elsewhere, it may be expedient 
for school boards to build homes for them in this 
State. It is a great help toward holding good 
teachers. Try it. 

L. R. 





SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


General Officers.—President, M. A. Cassidy, Lexing- 
ton, Ky.; Ist Vice-President, H. L. Whitfield, Colum- 
bus, Miss.; 2d Vice-President, Lillian W. Johnson. 
Memphis, Tenn.; 3d Vice-President. M. L. Brittain. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Secretary, William F. Feagin, Mont- 
zomery, Ala.; Treasurer, E. P. Burns, Atlanta, Ga. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Montgomery, Ala., August 26, 1911. 
To the Educators of the South: 


Are you a patriot? Reflect, before you read fur- 
ther. If you are, now is the time to test your 
patriotism. The test is not so ostentatious as in 
war, but, if you are a true patriot, it will be a more 
effective service than can be rendered in any physi- 
cal strife. The South has its problems and Seuthern 
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and women alone can solve them. Will they Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls who live 
Will you do your own part? If you are a in the mountains of the South, have no educational 
then hear what there is for you to do. advantages. They can and must be trained into good 
proper education of all the children of the productive citizens. Ways and means of doing so 
is the South’s real problem today. It is of will be ably discussed at Houston. Are you a pa- 
importance, and only Southern educators know triot? If so, come to Houston and do your part 
to handle it effectively. The question will be Thousands of Southern children are wearing their 
discussed at the meeting of the Southern Edu- lives away in factories, where they are denied the 
tional Association at Houston, Texas, November 5°) inalienable rights of the young—air, sunlight, play 
ember 1 and 2, and it is hoped that the discus and training. Ways and means of helping these chil 
will lead to immediate activity. If you are a dren will be attempted at Houston If vou are a 
atriot, will you not come to Houston and help patriot, will vou not come and help do this 
ve it? Are Southern girls being educated 


M. A. CASSIDY 
President Southern Educational! Association 


Millions of white children in the South are being ihe high ideale of womanhood that was once the 

lucated away from service instead of toward it glory of the South? The Houston program con 

his is especially true of the farmer’s child. If the tains such topics as “The Education of Gir The 

rmers’ children were educated for their environ- Home and the School”; “Training for Motherhood.” 

there would be incalculable more happiness, These will be discussed by some of the South's most 

erity and social elevation through the rural! eminent educators. Will you be there to lend your 
th, and the whole nation would reap the benefit. voice and help’ 

education of the farmer’s child is a vital ques Tiere are millions of negroes in the Seuth who 

which will be discussed at Houston. Its solu- re ignorant, superstitious, disease-breeding, unpro 

means so much to the South, that, if you are a ducing. and so a menace to society present 

otic educator, you will be in Houston and help state of negro education promises to 

it deplorahle condition If it is se 


tr 
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whites will suffer even more than the negroes. The 


meagre and often misdirected education which the 
negroes are getting is admittedly 
own interests and to the welfare of the section in 
which they reside We may 


character of training that shold be given the negro 


but we all realize that the condition is bad: that the 


harm can 
! 


question is 4 serious one; and that only 
f ignoring it The 


resu't ror our 
better educated—in the true meaning of the term 


It is folly to areue otherwiss He must be trained 
for his environment—must be taught how to live 
morally and hygienical liis education snould be 


rather than literary and cul 


South could more safely 


industrial nd moral 
tural. The exist half slave 
and half free than half enlightened and half igno 
rant The reason is apparent 

“The Education of the Southern Farmer’: “The 
Education of the Mountain Children”: “The Educa- 
tion ot the Factory Children’: “The Education of 
the Southern Girls” Negro Education”:—these are 
sume of the vital questions to he considered. They 
have too jong been neglected or entrusted to tose 
who cannot understand them as can those who live 
in the South The South is not inefficient, nor is 
she a mendicant. She has the intellect to plan and 
the resource Has she the will? That 
remains to he seen 

If the educators of the 
Southern Educational Association at Houston and 
will manifest the intelligence and enthusiasm of 
which thev are capable, the meeting will be the be- 
ginning of a new era for this section. 

Aside from these vital topics, there will be many 
departments, questions of moment to educa- 
tors generally will be discussed by experts. 

The great State of Texas will be ablaze with en- 
thusiasm Houston will entertain her visitors roy- 
ally, and much good for the cause of education in 
the South will be accomplished. We would be glad 
to know that vou are to attend this meeting. 

Respectfully, 
Wma. F. Feaain, Secretary. 
M. A. Cassipay, President. 


to accomplish 


South will attend the 


whose 


READING COURSE FOR 1911-1912 


The attention of teachers is particularly called to 
the following points: 

First. The Reading Course is designed for all 
teachers holding certificates Its purpose is to en 
courage a lively interest in educational work 

Second. The Reading Course does not lead to any 
particular certificate, but will be considered as the 
partial basis for the extension of extendable certifi 
eates, other determining factors being successful ex- 
perience and a desire for improvement, as indicated 
by attendance upon County Institutes and Summer 
Schools. 

Third. The teachers applying for extension of cer 
tificates may be reguired to pass examinations on 
the vear’s Reading Course, the said examinations to 
be held in July of each year on the same dates as 
the regular examinations. Such teachers must show 
that thev have read this course for each session 
during the life of their certificates, beginning with 
1909-1910 This condition must be complied with. 
See Form X-62 concerning certification of teachers. 

The Reading Course for 1911-1912 is as follows: 

1. The Health Index of Children (Hoag).—Whit- 


aker and Bay-Wiggins Co., San Francisco, or J. P. 
Bell Co., Lynchburg, Va. 
paid; ten or more copies 65c., 


Single copies 72c., 
post-paid. 


post- 


opposed to their 


differ concerning the 


negro must we 


2. The Teacher and Sch ‘olgrove ).—Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 153 } Ave , New York. Single 
copies $1.10, post-paid ! more copies $1.00 
post-paid 

3. The Americar ool (Foght).—The 
Macmillan Compan Avenue, New Yori 


City. Single copies $1.12. 
post-paid. 

Anv two to be read. 

The board also strongly recommends that al! 
teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education. 

The reading Course for 1910-11 was: 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Stud 
(MecMurry).—Houghton, Mifflin Company, No. 4 
Park street, Boston, Mass. Single copies $1.12, posi 
paid; lots of ten or more $1.00, post-paid. 

2. The Teaching of English—Elementary Section 
(Chubb).—The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York. Single copies 65c., post-paid; lots 
of ten or more 57c., post-paid. 

4. Civics and Health (Allen).—Ginn & Co., 76 
Fifth Avenne, New York. Single copies $1.00, post 
paid; lots of ten or more 90c., post-paid. 

Any two to be read. 

The Reading Course for 1909-10 was: 

1. Classroom Management, Its Principles and Tech- 
nique (Bagley).—The Macmillan Company, 64 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Single copies $1.12, post-paid: 
iots of ten $1.00, post-paid. 

2. School Hygiene (Shaw).—The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Single copies 90c., post-paid: lots of ten 80c., 
post-paid. 


or more copies $1.00, 


oth to be read. 


Nore.—In applying for extension of certificate the 
applicant should sign a statement on the back of 
certificate to the effect that the reading course has 
nee read, naming the hooks, and then send certifi- 
vate to the Division Superintendent for his endorse- 
ment. 


HE MUST DIG 


He wanted a job, and, like everyone else, 
He wanted a good one, vou know; 
Where his clothes would not soil and his hands would 
keep clean, 
And the salary mustn't be low. 
He asked for a pen, but they gave him a spade, 
And he half turned away with a shrug, 
But he altered his mind, and, seizing the spade—he 
dug. 


He worked with a will that is bound to succeed, 
And the months and the years went along. 
The way it was rough and the labor was hard, 
But his heart he kept filled with a song. 
Some jeered him and sneered at the task, but he 
plugged 
Just as hard as he ever could plug; 
Their words never seemed to disturb him a bit—as 
he dug. 


The day came at last when they called for the spade. 
And gave him a pen in its place. 

The joy of achievement was sweet to his taste, 
And victory shone in his face. 

We can't always get what we hope for at first— 
Success cuts many queer jigs, 

But one thing is sure—a man will succeed—if he 

digs. 
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.riy in the new school_year, interest your pupils in beaut 
Pictures cust 


ful pictures. The Perry only 


ONE CENT EACH 


for 2% or more. 
Postpaid. 






Size, 5% x &. 





ré Pictures in 
Natural Colers. 


Two cents 








rge Pictures 
for Framing. 


~ x 28. including 
margin. 75 cts. 
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‘The Perry Pictures 
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Send three two-cent stamps TO- 
DAY for Catalogue of 1000 minia- 
ture illustrations, two pictures and 


















PICTURES 
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Frank Monroe BEVERLY. 





erhaps, ‘midst cares of daily life 

You keep in mem’ry still 

This fact: a Reader—Franklin Fifth— 
Once helped your case to fill; 

jut when you'd read its pages o’er 
And stale its matter grew, 

ou laid aside the finished book 

for something new. 












To seek 





And when the dealers sought to buy, 

That Franklin Fifth you sold, 

though you felt its lessons were 

More precious far than gold; 

And ere that book went from your hands 
You did resolve to write— 

And place within its covers fair 

Your name on slip of white. 









And now ‘tis mine to own the book, 
To prize your writing fair; 
And as I read its pages o’er, 

Or verse and story rare, 

I'm made to wonder if you think 
E’er where the book has flown, 
And if its leaves remain as white 

4s when it was your own. 












was as if by guiding star 
This book became my own; 
‘or Hand of Dispensation made 
Its way through changes known: 
{nd so these pages pure and fair, 
This slip with name bedight, 
leftly pinned, the fly-leaf holds, 
read and prize to-night. 











Note.—The author purchased a book from 4 
ealer in second-hand stock, to the fly-leaf of which 
was pinned a slip bearing a name and address in a 

atly written hand. 









a colored Bird picture 


AWARDED FOUR 





GOLD MEDALS 





A STITCH AND A LIFE. 


One stitch dropped as the weaver drove 
His nimble shuttle to and fro, 
In and out, beneath, above, 

Till the pattern seemed to bud and grow 
As if the fairies had helping been; 
And the one stitch dropped pulled the 

out, 
And a weak place grew in the fabric stout, 
And the perfect pattern was marred for aye 
ty the one small stitch that was dropped that day 


next stitch 


One small life in God's great plan 

How futile it seems as the ages roll, 

Do what it may or strive how it can 

To alter the sweep of the infinite whole! 

A single stitch in the endless web 

A drop in the ocean's flow and ebb; 

But the pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 

Or marred where the taneled threads have crossed: 

And each life that fails of true intent 

Mars the perfect plan that its Master meant 
Susan Coolidge 


PRAYER 


A MORNING 


The day returns and brings us the petty round of 
irritating concerns and duties Help us to play the 
man, help us to perform them with laughter and 
kind faces, let cheerfulness abound with industry 
Give us to go blithely on our business all this day, 
bring us to our resting beds weary and content and 
undishonored and grant us in the end the gift of 
sleep.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


IDEALS. 


Ideals are like stars. You will not succeed in 
touching them with vour hands; but, like the sea- 
faring man on the desert of waters, you chase them 
as vour guides, and, following them, you eventually 
reach your destiny.—Carl Schurz. 
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AT LAST 


When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
| hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet to paths unknown. 


Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay; 

O Love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 


Be near me when all else is from me drifting: 
Earth, sky, home's pictures, days of shade and 
shine, 
And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 


| have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold; 

No gate of pear!, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 


Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy abounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place, 
i 


Some humble door araoung Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving 
cease, 
And flows forever through Heaven’s green expan- 
sions. 
The river of Thy peace. 


There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


PLURAL AND SINGULAR 


We'll begin with a box, and the plural jis boxes, 

But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes. 

Then one fowl is goose, but two are called geese, 

Yet the plural of mouse should never be meese; 

You may find a lone mouse or a whole lot of mice, 

But the plural of house is houses, not hice, 

If the plural of man is always called men, 

Why shouldn't the plural of pan be called pen? 

The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But a bow if repeated is never called bine. 

And the plural of vow is vows, not vine, 

And if I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 

And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 

If one is a tooth, and a whole set are teeth, 

Why shouldn't the plural of booth be called beeth? 

If the singular’s this and the plural is these, 

Should the plural of kiss be nicknamed keese? 

Then one may be that, and three would be those, 

Yet hat in the plural would never be hose, 

And the plural of cat is cats, not cose. 

We speak of a brother and also of brethren, 

But though we say mother we never say methren. 

Then mesculine pronouns are he, his and him, 

But imagine the feminine, she, shis and shim. 

So the English, I think, you all will agree, 

Is the most wonderful language you ever did see. 
—Penny Pictorial. 


THE LAND OF EVERGREENS 


Suggestions for Arbor Day and an Appeal to the Citi- 
zens of the Lower Maryland, Delaware and Vir- 
ginia Peninsula---Familiarly Known as 
** The Eastern Shore.”’ 


A section of country is often very much helped 
by having some short phrase, descriptive of it, be- 
come a popular phrase; for example, “The Sunny 
South,” and “The Land of the Sky,” as applied to 
certain portions of the South. It seems to me that 
if the citizens ‘of the lower portions of Delaware and 
of the Eastern Shores of Maryland and Virginia 
would refer to their section as “The Land of Ever- 
greens” it would be most helpful in many ways. 
This phrase could be printed on picture postals, 
fruit and produce labels, catalogues of real estate 
dealers, and elsewhere. Besides attracting new 
comers to this section it would tend to make the citi- 


zens of the section appreciate more and more the 
value of their evergreens, which have become almost 
extinct along the Atlantic seaboard north of Seaford, 
Delaware. I do not believe that our people generally 
understand this. I well remember when I put no 
particular value upon evergreens, thinking that they 
must be as plentiful everywhere as in the vicinity 
of Pocomoke, my native place. The fact is they are 
only plentiful, as a rule, in certain inaccessible 
places which the travelling public does not see. An 
effort is now being made in many places elsewhere 
to restore these evergreens somewhat by planting 
them in city parks in little clusters so as to form 
little evergreen groves. I know that the evergreen 
is a warm tree in summer and harbors insects and 
is not considered an attractive shade tree for some 
vards. The case, however, is very different where 
the yard is large. I should like to suggest that some 
evergreen trees be set out in the corners and along 
the fence lines of our public schools. It would much 
improve the appearance of these grounds in winter 
when we need such things to cheer us up. Our 
greatest delight comes through the eye and not 
through the palate or the ear or otherwise, as most 
people seem to think. The most beautiful sections 
of the Eastern Shore in winter are those where ever- 
rreens are plentiful and nearby, and the unattractive 
sections are those where the view is extended and 
prairie-like. I regret that so many of our country 
people seem to think they are improving their farms 
by cutting what thev call openings in order to see 
and be seen. Many such openings which I can recall 
have, in my opinion, materially lessened the beauty 
value and the money value also of these farms. Many 
foreizners, appreciating the beauty of evergreens, 
especially along the fence lines, plant these trees 
freely along the fence lines, not begrudging the few 
feet of soil which some of these evergreens are said 
to exhaust. When I was visiting your section in De- 
cember last I was pained to see so many boxes of 
holly at the railroad stations, knowing that many 
holly trees had to be cut down or ruined for the 
above purpose. I moreover saw along the line of 
the railroad in Virginia many large holly trees which 
had lately been cut down completely for shipment 
as above. If there should be any shipment of holly 
at all it should be from trees far back in the woods 
which would likely not be seen by many people. We 
cannot afford to destrov holly and cedars along our 
roadways. Your law has been strict for years as 
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THE ~—* BOOKS IN — 


Thackeray's English Humorists . 
Edited by STARK YOUNG, 
University of Teras. 


Selections from Lincoln. ..... 
Edited by IDA M. TARBELL. 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island . 
Edited by F. W. C. HERSEY. 
Harvard Unwersity. 


Stevenson’s Inland Voyage and Travels with a 
Donkey . een eee . 33¢ 


Edited by L, F. SNOW, 
State University, Lexington, Ky. 





THE STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS SERIES 


fulfilling the College Entrance Requirements for 1911-1915 presents a carefully selected list of the best Eng- 
lish Classics, edited and manufactured with the highest degree of excellence. 
remarkably low prices--out of about sixty books in the series, three-fourths list at between 20 and 30 cents 


Selections from Huxley . 
Edited by JOHN P. (@ "SHI NG. 
New Haven High School, 


Old Testament Selections . . . . 


Edited by HENRY N. SNYDER, 
Wofford College, Spartansburyg, 8&8. ©. 


Parkman’s Oregon Trail... . 45e 
Edited by WILLIAM ELLERY L EO. Vv ARD, 
University of W isconsin. 


Macaulay's Essays on Lord Clive and Warren 
Hastings . ss ties ee » 35e 
Edited by CHARLES ROBERT G. ASTON 
Richmond Hill High School, New York. 


The books are offered at 








NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 





to killing and shipping your game. Personally, | 
would far rather see your game killed than your 
evergreen trees cut down. Let us realize now the 
danger of our evergreen woods soon becoming ex- 
terminated and try to stop the waste and begin 
using the phrase “The Land of Evergreens.” This 
will at least create a favorable sentiment in the 
minds of the coming generations. May the time 
quickly come to our section, as it long ago came to 
many sections in Europe, when we shall dearly love 
our trees and especially our evergreens and will be 
able to cut them with such discretion as to perpetu- 
ate rather than destroy our woods as we so often do 
now. Especially should we preserve fine specimens 
of trees along the lines of our highways and water 
courses where they can be easily seen and enjoyed. 
We should also fully appreciate the purpose of arbor 
day and encourage its successful observance, and 
the planting of trees, not only in the school grounds, 
Lut elsewhere, and how to economically use our tim- 
ber, and how to use other materials for our build- 
nzgs. 

For their own pleasure or profit, and without due 
regard for others, many of our present generation 
and many who have preceded us have unconsciously 
been animal and bird and tree murderers. 

Many of us have lately been startled to learn for 
the first time, through official and reliable sources, 
that many of the once most heavily wooded and most 
attractive sections of the earth have within the past 
century or so been seriously injured, and in several 
notable cases rendered practically uninhabitable by 
this thoughtless destruction of the woods. In this 
long list of places so injured are the site of the 
Garden of Eden, the Holy Land of Palestine, much of 
China and Italy and much of our United States, 


especially along the railroad and water 
the South and West, and nearly all of the Pacifi 
slope, once the home of the so-called “big trees.” 
As each generation should help and not injure 
the succeeding generation, it is clearly our duty to 
see that such a sad fate does not come to our native 
land, our beloved “Eastern Shore,” our “Land of 
Gentlemen,” our “Land of Evergreens.” 
Jounnx 8. McMasrrn. 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 


tourses of 


Notr.—Above approved by (1) U.S. Department of 
Forestry; (2) Maryland Agricultural College: (2) 
Superintendents of Schools of Marviand and Virginia 
and (4) many others. 


A BOOK WORTH PRESERVING 


From Bull Run to Appomattox 


By L W. BOPKINS, of Gen. J. E. B. Stuart's Cavatry 


This Js the new edition just out; 312 pages: splendid ilins 
trations. Price $1.12, including postage. 


GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, KICHMOND, Va 
I have read with great interest and real enjoyment your 
book, “From Full Run to Appomattox In fact, found it 
difficult to put it down until It was finished. 
Wa. HopGEes MANS, Governor 
NEW MARTINSVILLE, W. Va, 
Your new book fills a long felt wantin history. It l* one 
of the most interesting books | have ever used. 
J. W. Mctntinzge, Attorney-at-Lau 


If you havea library. you want this book. Your children 
and your children’s children will prize it perhaps more than 
you wlll 


HOPKINS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
100 B. Lexington Street BALTINOVE, MD 
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The Supreme Authority Vy, 


WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
_ DICTIONARY - THe MeRrianWessrEr 





These are only samples of hundreds of unbiased and 
intelilgent commendations from the highest sources, 
which establish the standing of the New International 
as THE SUPREME AUTHORITY. 


vitae i 


VIRGINIA STATE SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION, J. D. EGGLESTON, JR. 
I find the New International absolutely indis 
pe neable 
VIRGINIA SUPREME COURT 
‘Intelligent and conscientious effort has 
added greatly to Its usefulness.’ 


DTT La 


The Only New : 
An Encyclopedia. Contains the pith and essence of an 
says authoritative library. Covers every field of knowledge. 
PRES. FE. A. ALDERMAN, UNIV. OF VA. The Only dictionary with the New Divided Page. : 
* Contains all that a dictlonary should 400,000 Words Defined. More than ever appeared before between 
contain as a valuable reference book. ; two covers. 2700 Pages. 6090 Illustrations. Cost $400,000, 

“Simply indispensable for anyone KEEP ABREAST of the Times. TO KNOW means to WIN SUCCESS. 
who desires to write and to speak and ; Let us tell you about the New International, the one su 
to interpret the English language ac- Lae authority for ail who use the English language. GET THE 
curately. C. Alphonso Smitn, / Write for pages, fall particulars, etc. Name this paper, receive FREE, a set of pocket maps. 


Prof. of English, l » Va. 
Ger THE BES r G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

— The SCHOOL SERIES of the genuine WEBSTER DICTIONARIES is UNEQUALLED IN MERIT. 
AAV AUT 


1830-1911 


rey , Located at Ashland, Virginia. sixteen 
miles from Richmond, one hundred 
For Kindergartners ; } miles south of Washington. Climate 
Virg 4 healthful— water fine—cam pus beauti- 
inia Mechanics Institate Bidg., Richmond, Va. y ful—buildings modern, with up-to-date 
Two years’ courses in Kindergarten Theory and , home conveniences in dormitory and 
Practice, inclusive of English Literature, Psychol- —— cottages. 
ogy, Nature Study, Drawing, Painting and Black- All students, especially first-year men, are given 
board Work, Singing and Folk Dances. Post-grad- personal attention by full professors. 
uate course with second diploma. All classes open All college classes taught by full professors. 


to primary teachers. Students under 18 years of There are seven courses leading to the A. B. degree 
age not accepted. For further information address and adapted to prepare men for the study of Law, Medi- 


cine, Applied Sciences, and the Ministry. 
Miss Lucy S. Coleman, role ‘redit for work done is given by Harvard, 
nee Hopkins, Cornell, and other leading institutions. 
1014 E. Broad St., Richmond, Va. See record of scholarships granted our graduates. 
High school graduates offering fourteen units are 
De he OS Nr Ne admitted without conditions. 
A postal card will bring you catalogue and ilius- 
trated booklet with full particulars. 
S. C. Hatcher, D. D.. Vice-Pres't, Sec’y and Treas. 
R. E. Blackwell, 4. M.. LL. D., Presiden. 


DUTT CO enn 























Investment in Orchards 


Carnegie College—Home Study—Free Tuition: 
WILL PAY 50 Y, Salaries raised by Home Study. Teachers prepared for 


county and State examinations. Why not take some studies 
while teaching? Positions secured for our graduates. Why 
ANNUAL -:- DIVIDENDS not take our Normal, Teachers’ Professional. Grammar 
School, High School, College rreparatory, Agricultural, Book- 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO——~— keeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, Typewriting, Civil Service, 
Engineering, Language, or Drawing Course by correspon 
o> a dence while employed at your regular work? Matriculation 
Old Dominion Orchards Co. fee $3. Tuition free to first representatives from each post 
office. Sample lessons sent on request. Full information for 
. . es the asking. For Free Tuition Scholarship, apply to Dept. A, 
Staunton, Vi rginia CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
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NON-RESIDENT COURSES IN 





ART INSTRUCTION 





dag PRANG COMPANY announces 


that it has 


arranged for the establishment of Non-Resident 
Courses in Art Instruction in the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts (Mr. Frank Alvah 


Parsons. Director). 


* These courses will be under the persona! 
charge of Mr. Henry Turner Balley, editor 
of ~The School Arts Book,” who will 
act as Director. Mr. Balley, assisted by 
Mr. Parsons and a strong Faculty made 
up of some of the most inspiring leaders 
in the country, will outline the courses of 
instruction and give constructive criti- 
cism of the pupils’ work. 


Certificates will be awarded and credit 
given to those entering the RKesitent 
Courses of the New York School of Fine 





and Applied Arts. 


“ The first course to be offered is a Normal Course, the 


equivalent of that offered in Art Schools o 
reputation. 


{ established 


Eight Months Course—October to June. 


Students may enter any time. Bea ‘Charter Member’: 
by beginning with the first lesson October ist. Write 


for full announcements to Miss SUSAN 


F. Bisse, 


Registrar, broadway and Eightieth Street. New York. 








THE PRANG GOMPANY 








The Prang Water Colors 


Box Bo 2 ....15 Cente 


Black enamel box, No. 6 brush and three colors. These 
colors—red, yellow and blue—are of the same quality as 
those In the larger and more ex pensive boxes 


Box No. 3A 25 Cente 


Black enamel box, No. 7 brush and four colors —red’ 
yellow. blue and black. 


“CRAYONEX” 


The most satisfactory 5-cent package of colored cray 

ons ever puton the market. Sticks wrapped in heavy 
paper. and set ofeight—six standard colors, brown and 
black—put up In box. 


Price, per box "5 Cents» 
Price, doz. boxes, 6O Centea 


INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 


Prang Oll Dyes 

Prang *“Ruco” Printing Blocks 

Prang Art Fabrics 

Prang Hlotting Papers 

Prang Tinted (onstruction Papers 

Prang ’rawing Papers 

Prang Stencil Brushes 

Prang Stencil and Wood Block Knife 
Prang “Stixit'’—a combination paste giue 





Samples of these new industrial art materials sent 
to Supervisors and Superintendents on request 


Send for our new illustrated “Art Catalogue 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York Chicage Boston Dallas Atlanta 



































Supplementary Reading and 


Library Books 


The foliowing of our publications 
\ irginia list and ordered in the regula 


Pappina 

Mustafa 

Stories to Tell 

Tales from the Far North 
Little Journeys to Cuba 
Colliery Jim 

Cat Tails and Other Tales 
Nature Myths 


are on the 
r order : 


Bunny Boy and Grizzly Bear 


Bunny Cotton Tail 
Robinson Crusoe Reader 
Mother Goose Prose 
Collection of Easy Classics 
Wretched Flea 


Pied Piper of Hamelin and Other Stories 


Sixteen Stories 

Little People of Japan 
Among the Giants 

Little People of the Snow 
Child’s Garden of Verse 


Send to us direct for Catalog o 
Helps, Aids and Assistance. 


f Teachers’ 


A FLANAGAN CO 


52! South Wabash Ave. 





CHICAGO 








How to Buy School Books 


IN VIRGINIA 


HE following books have been adopted for ex 

clusive use in the public schools of the State of 

Virginia, for four years ending July 1, 1914, for the 
grades named below 


RITCHIE: Primer of Sanitation, 


For use in Sixth and Seventh (irades 


RITCHIE: Human Physiology, 


For use in Seventh and Kighth Grades 


CARSON: Handbook of English Composition. 


Optional, High School. 


@ The Virginia Book Company, of Richmond, is 
the State depository authorized by the State Board 
of Education, and we constantly keep on hand there 
all these books for the accommodation of schools or 
retail booksellers in Virginia. Please ask your local 
dealer to send his order to the Virginla Book Com- 
pany, Richmond, at an early date. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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College of William and Mary 


Regular College courses leading to A. B., B. S. and M. A. 


Normal Classes to prepare young men for the 
work of Principals, Superintendents of Schools, 
Supervisors of Manual Arts, Drawing, Agri- 
culture, etc. 





Special short courses in Agriculture, Manual Training and School 
Administration for High School graduates, holders of Professional certificates 
and others of adequate academic preparation who are unable to devote more 
than one session to such work. 





The total cost per session of nine months for students holding State 
appointments is $139.00. For those not holding such appointments $197.00 
Ask your Superintendent of Schools for an appointment to William and Mary. 





For catalogue and particulars, address 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 
Williamsburg, Va. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


1. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economies, Economie Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology. German, Greek, History, Italian, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a Jarge number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 


Il. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental! subjects are taught as io the College, offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Il. Department of Engineering 


ao courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical, Mining,and Chemical Engineering 


Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Meld Instruments. Thoroughly equipped Patiern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratones for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering. and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics. Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


In this department the course of study is distributed over three years An excellent special 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 1825, this department offers thorough medical instruction in the environment of an old 
and famous University 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and 
of good coilege courses in Biology, Chemistry, and either Physics, German, or French. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive laboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical tranches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more than one hundred patients. and is the 
property of the University. 

The State of Virginia nas provided a Loan Fund, availabie for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character. who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Ful) particulars on 
application to the President. 

Tuition in the College and Gradu ste Department is free to al! Virginians. Al! other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging, have been reduced to a minimum. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Publications ofp PARKER P. SIMMONS 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF VIRGINIA 


















ON ELEMENTARY LIST 















Guide Right, by Emma L. Ballou , , $ .25 
Commonplace Book, Record of Reading, 47 John Il. Davis , , 06 
Punctuation, by Kate ONeill. : , .40 





Dictation Blanks, 1-2-3, by Aale O' Newt 
ON HIGH SCHOOL LIST 


American History Leaflets, 1 to 36 each, 
By Albert Bushnell Hart and fF: < ‘ar is ( Sinciinr. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York City 


P | ,3E. 
a 


22% pemnenetensrennee | 


Emory and Henry College 


EMORY, VIRGINIA 


Established 1836 CHAS. C. WEAVER, President 



































Located on Norfolk & Western. twenty five miles east 
of Bristol. Va. Noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
New modern dormitories. Faculty of University 
trained teachers. Courses of study up to date and in 
struction thorough. Literary societies famous for ex 
cellence of work. Society halls unsurpassed in South. 
Kates very reasonable. Write for catalogue and book 
of views. as as as as as st as id 


a 





Address J L. HAROIN, Secretary, Emory, Va. 
SESSSSSSSSSSEEATZSESSSSSSSSSSISESSSSSSS 
Aids to History Teaching and History Study 
“Nutshell Outline Summary of American Histary,”’ 

Murphys Hotel and Annex ‘Outline Summary of English History,’’ and ‘‘A Sum- 
mary of Virginia History.’’ Designed especially for the 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA State Examinations. the Schools. and Handy Refer- 
ence. Endorsed by Educators and Historians 





pep eat.d > > 5544444445 5 3 4} 
333333323333333 333233335 



























25 cents each, or set of three for 65 cents. 





Price 





The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located or 
Apply to Miss Sally Bruce Dickinson. compiler, 


Hotel in the City. Principal High School, Kerrs Creek, Rockbridge County, 
Virginia, or to 
J P. BELL COMPANY, Publishers, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


JOHN MURPHY, Manager (A Gene:al History Summary in preparation.) 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF STERLING WORTH 


ADOPTED FOR VIRGINIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





GRADE TEXTS 





Conn’s Introductory 
Physiology and Hygiene—with 
Additional Chapters by Shepherd 


(Adopted for use as basal text-book 
in grades below the seventh 


Chandler and Chitwood’s 
Makers of American History 
(Adopted for basal use) 
Chandler’s 
Makers of Virginia History 
Adopted for exclusive supplementary use 
The Modern Music Series: (Boards) 
A Primer of Vocal Music . 
A First Book of Vocal Music 
A Second Book of Vocal Music 
A Third Book of Vocal Music . 
The Common School Book of 
Vocal Music (for ungraded schools) 


Songs of the Nation 


Pierce’s First Steps in Arithmetic 


(Adopted for teachers’ use, optional) 


Stepping Stones to Literature : 


Retall 
Contract 
Price 


.40 


.40 


(Adopted for exclusive first supplementary use) 


A First Reader 

A Second Reader 

A Third Reader 

A Fourth Reader he! 
A Reader for Fifth Grades 


Ward’s Rational Method in Reading : 
Primer . ; 
Additional Primer . 
First Reader mtd 
Additional First Reader 
Second Reader 
Manual 


37 
36 


HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 





hitete Qn + Retail 
White’s School History Oana 
, © - > » 
of the United States Price 
(Adopted for exclusive use 
in first and second years) 80 
Gunnison and Harley’s 
First Year of Latin 
(Adopted for exclusive use in the 
following counties and cities: 
Counties—Caroline, Floyd, Wythe 
Cities—Radford, Williamsburg) 1.00 
Gunnison and Harley’s 
Caesar’s Gallic War 
(Adopted for exclusive use for citles) 1.00 


Copies of Text edition for class use supplied to schools 
on application direct to publishers 


SILVER SERIES of ENGLISH CLASSICS 





A large variety of titles 
many of the texts are only 2 cents 


FRENCH TEXTS 





Corneille’s Le Menteur . eo 40 
Dike’s A Scientific French Reader . 100 
Douay’s French Reader . 1.00 
France’s Monsieur Bergeret . 1.00 
Selections from Jean Richepin . 1.25 
Sanderson’s Through France 

and the French Syntax .65 
Thiers’ La Campagne de Waterloo . .40 

GERMAN TEXTS 

Fischer’s Germany and the Germans . .60 
Heyse’s Unter [ridern .30 
Jacobsen and Kraner’s 

Two German Tales .40 
Lutz’s An Elementary 

German Reader . eae 1,00 
Schiller’s Die Braut von Messina .60 
Von Wildenbruch’s Kinderthranen .40 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY *sew yor. 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


State QNormal and Industrial School 


FOR WOMEN: 
FREDERICKSBURG, .. VIRGINIA 





























A State Institution for the professional training of young women 


for teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new, modern and complete. 


Full Faculty of trained experts. 








Practice school of 700 pupils. 

Seven courses. 

Full graduates obtain life certificates. 
No tuition to those expecting to teach. 
Expenses moderate. 


E. H. RUSSELL, President, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
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State Female Normal School ee wu 


SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED for the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten and eight grades. 
Every graduate is an experienced teacher when she receives her diploma. 


COURSES: 
FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on High School graduation.) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 


The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are represented 
in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special training for the work of his department. 


For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 
Farmville, Virginia. 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the *‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITS DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 


III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Irs economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outht, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the moat costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 
Superintendent. 
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SCHOOL “wwwsx* WAGONS 
in Virginia i 


Write for;Catuiogue No. 200— 

















Just Issued 








VIRGOPLATE BLACKBOARDS 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 


SCHOOL DESKS 











4 





Minimum Cost—Maximum Results 


Can use wood or coal. No expensive 


foul air flues necessary. 





We have a large and varied stock 


of School Supplies at Richmond, Va. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS. 


QUICK DELIVERIES. 


Low freight rates, and satisfaction 





guaranteed. 





Supply Company 
Office: 18 S. Ninth St. 
VIRGINIA 


Virginia School . 


Post-Office Box 474 
RICHMOND 















RIVERSIDE READERS ; 


A Step Forward in Reading 






Gee 4. ae 1. 6. ceeeh fame Second Reader ....... 
Pepe reger ok ob 8 ete 35 cents Third Reader... ........ . , 50 conts 


Other Readers in Preparation 


EDITED BY 









One or more of these books have already been adopted or ordered 
: by over forty repreacntative places, including 










New York, N.Y. Boise, Idaho Portiand, Me. Ottawa, Mm. 
Boston. Mass. Melrose. Mass. Lexington, Ky. Oneonta, H. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio Marquette, Mieh. Bangor, Me. Greeley, Colo. 
Utiea,'N. Y. Cheyenne, Wyo. Calumet, Mich. - Antigo, Wise. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Columbus, Mo. Mansfield, Ohio Saiem, N. J. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY : 
¥ 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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IMPORTANT MACMILLAN BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READERS 8By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. 


This is a series of seven books~a primer, five gra ied readers, aad a higher literary reader. They are the 
latest and most complete coatribution to tha art of reading ia schovls, The primer is unique, being s continue d 
story of four children aad their fcieads, illustrated by photographs of real children. I-¥ are the most 
carefuily graded of modern readers, coataining pean choice literature suited to children. The bigher literary 
resder is a book of standard literature, with notes and questions to stimulate study and to develop appreciation . 


> \) oe see 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
By Edna H:nry Lee Torpin, M:cklenburg, County, Va, 12mo. Cloth. xvili4-478 page: 90 cents eet. 


This book is & succasaful attem ot to tell the story of tha Am >rican people in a simple, connected, vivid way. so as to make 
their historg lateresting, sat their past end present probiem: iatelligibie to youag students. Bvents are described with due 
regard to their relative im >ortance. Sipectal em phasis Is taid on the s4van se in inventions, education, sciense, 1 
the wonderfal progress of paace. The study of this text will be eminently useful in the teach of Amorican Histery 6o as to 
inapirs trus patriosism and to train childrsa fo- honest, earnsst, intelligent citizenship. Tas book is fully aad attractively 
{lastrated, aad contains the usuai I.esson Helps and an abundance of maps. 


LATEST AND BEST ARITHMETIC: Pure and Simple! 
PRESTON-STEVENS ARITHMETICS 


By DaFOREST A. PRESTON, Principal Pubiic School No. 164, Brooklyn. New York, and EDWARD L. STEVENS, Assosiate 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 
KLEMENTARY ARITHMETIO STANDARD ARITHMETIC 
(for use in the Third, Fourth and Fifth Years) (for use in the Sixth, Seventh and EKighth years) 


The Macmillan Company “(eer ae anne: Gory, va. 
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